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Tl V; - By Guy Halverson 

“ * ... : Washington 

- " iilwjyv at age 26 j “i» tbe yowageBt 

- - ; anber of the U.S. House of Repre- 

- -ntattves. He ia also a new member 

the House Armed Services Com- 

- r 'WhIch ex plains why Secretary of 

- - - ■» Navy J.. William Hlddendorf It 

:-7 beduled _a visit with the youthful 

- -r. Downey, similar to vis its already 
. - -ade by. lobbying officers from the 

- r Farce and Navy. 

*-Et also explains why Mr. Downey 
d several other - congressmen 
. . * cently had breakfast with Defense 
. . -r : cretaiy James R. Schles±nger — 
,_-f r. Schlesinger tending a car to pick 
.. ;,--ntip. . 

> - ‘ the sudden wooing of Mr. Downey 
top military officials is hardly 
ilque at this time of the year. The 
Wary's lobbying arm is considered 
. i v tong the best , in -Washington. But 
ifc „- r en the some wh at unique anti- 
litary mood of many members of 
■i new Democratlc-controlled Con- 
coupled With the $104 billion 
-propriatiqa request Just asked far 
_ :nthe FentagOn.thet lobbying now Is 
_ % ^:dng on a special urgency. 

.. -the Pentagon may not get what it 
J nts this year." 

- ^.Phe military, far Its part, is not 

- ^dut to throw In the towel. The 
rfny, far example, has already held 
ormaL briefings far regional con- 

^ jsslonal delegations on the 1 'status 
" the- Army". with particular 
v aitian to Democratic members of 
'J V SeiyicesCknnmittees. 

^,J1 tcid, the military lobbying arm 
'■ 2epit<i H3H is extensive. According 
Pentagon, there are some 61 
lslatlv e affairs spe dalists wor kin g 
r - *" ..‘P ugh fottr main ' offices — the 
\ pkrtnient. .of Dteense, the Army, 

• - Navy; and the Air Force. Total 
„ ", i -t ^ taxpayers: iL3 million this 

:he Naves' office of legislative 
; ; o^r^dra, far' example, has a House 
-■ 5<»i office, a Senate liaison office, a 
... ^unittee liaison office (to work with 

- -"Vgressianal c ommit tees ) , and an 
•• ’’ " e on congras gkmal reporting 

„ dch followsrSenate and House floor 
. . . * ^seeding* and .scans to® Congres- 
"• F' f tai Record). 

; three services, in fact, maintain 
. ‘gxession&i offices. But the mill-. 
s f officials and civilians (some of 
•-* 1 . ** o ex-mflitary personnel) att a c hed 
. , ~ ie offices insist that theirs is more 
“publlc^ Information" than lobby- 
•• ./-role. 

S . job is not to sen the budget, but 

\ opiate it," says CoL Lloyd L. 

, y-ooter) Burke, a Medal at Honor 
■ / ■ WP and toe Army's chief spokes- 
»■ * 011 B31L Colonel Burke notes 
.. ■ his office >mn«ww thousands of 

: ’itary-related Inquiries from con- 

\[ * i®nts as well as congressmen and 
r staff aides. ' 

* Please turn to Page 5 
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By R. Norman Matheny. staff photographer 


In Abu Dhabi: Arabs have to buy gas too 


OPEC nations hold 
dollar ‘trump card’ 

By Harry B. EUfs 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

As world demand for oil slumps, 
Americans ask if oil prices will begin 
to come down. As yet, however, oil 
producers still have powerful weap- 
ons to wield — including a threat to 
detach the price of oil from the U.S. 
dollar. 

This would cause the price of 
overseas oil to fluctuate as the dollar 
itself rose or fell in relation to a 
"basket" of other world currencies. 

Recently, the value of the dollar has 
steadily dropped, which means that 
the income of OPEC members — who 
get paid for their oil in dollars — is 
slipping in real terms. 

The organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries ( OPEC) strives, 
meanwhile, to keep its 13 members in 
line on production levels and price. 

Dollar decline 

Between Sept. 30. 1974, and Feb. 24, 
1975, said a U.S. Government analyst, 
the dollar has declined 5.2 percent in 
relation to special drawing rights 
i SDR), the name given by the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund (IMF) to a 
"basket" of 16 major world cur- 
rencies. 

Kuwait, arguing this point at the 
current meeting of OPEC ministers in 
Vienna, claims that the buying power 
of its income was sliced almost 9 
percent in January, because of the 
depreciation of the dollar. 

“OPEC," observed a U.S. Treasury 
official, "gets interested in [cutting 
loose from the dollar] when the dollar 
weakens, then loses interest very 
quickly when the dollar strengthens." 

He' and other sources recalled the 
"Geneva formula" of 1972, when 
OPEC and international oil com- 
* PI ease turn to Page 6 


making recovery 

"We need a stimulus now," said the 
President. At the Vate Congress Is 
moving, * It could conceivably take 
until June” to get a tax stimuhis 
through both houses, besaid. 

The/President 1 also- touched upon 
Beveral other major topics: - . -. 

• He announced that the .Justice, 

State, and Commerce Departments 
have been asked to Investigate allega- 
tions that Arab countries - and in- 
vestors are discriminating against 
U.S. firms that - have Jewish con- 
nections. V : 

■ • He called the military situation 
In Cambodia "extremely critical." He 
said the Cambocflan Army “will run 
out of ammunition in a relatively 
short period of time" without greater 
U.S. aid. ... 

• He argued against gasoline ra- 
tioning because it would do nothing to 
stimulate greater energy supplies In 
the United States. 

★Please turn to Page 5 
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By David Winder 
Staff correspondent 

The Christian Science M 

-• - ; ' ■ s 

*. .i sj. xKedonde Beach, OaUf. 

- : Hie animal ndpatfan af apodtfng Pacific gray whales from the 
plankton-rich waters of Alaska, to their mating grounds off the Baja 
CaHfociiteeoBatnoaysooube another footnote for the history books. 

Unless, that is, JapaaBse^ajad^tussian whaHng fleets are persnaded 
tohaJttheir lmhin the nqrt fa e ra PaciflgipM® Amnme r.- ' 

‘‘The Japanese are now tooling up to go after them," says Bern! de 
Besof tbe American Cetacean Society. • 

“ Mrar de Bus was r e f err i ng to the proposal ‘ to the International 
Whaling Coramlssioaiby Japanese whaling fleets that “harvesting” of 
the gray whales be resumed:*' • ■ 

Since both. J^an and the Soviet Union' have ignored whale- taking 
quotas set by the' International wbaitife Commission and United 
Nations call for a 10-year moratorium % whaUng, conservationists 
.expect the worst' . % • 

They fear that all the work done by a 3038 international moratorium 
ora gray whale killing, resepkig the animai:fram near extinction, may 
be undon e- The gray whale, -down to 1,O0§ at one time, now numbers 
between 19,000 and 15,000.. •. ★Please turn to Page S 


boosts role in party 


Blacks not allowed to live in capital city i/.-. 

Apartheid in action in South-West Africa 


By Hehry S. Hayward 
Staff corresponderat of 
The ChristianSdence Monitor- 

Windhoek, South-West Africa 

You can see -‘apartheid in action 
from the top of a h01 here. 

Down below is the pleasant little- 
capital city of Windhoek with its 
35,000 whites. 

A few miles eff in the distance, on 
the valley floor, you see Windhoek's 
satellite- township of Katutura, the 
home of over 25,000 black and Colored 
(mixed. race) people who are banned 
from residing in toe white capital. - 
This is all part of 111® system of 
separate racial development im- 
ported' from Souto Africa and put into 
effect in this trust territory. Apart- 
heid is now well established enough 
here that few question the system 
these days — except perhaps black, 
leaders in Katutura itself - 

Buildings ‘t^rtory* 

The modem buildings along Wind- 
hoek’s Kaiser Street, including a- 
number of new high-rise structures, 
testify that this is. the Administrative 
and financial center of South-West 
Africa dr Namibia as the' United 
Nations calls it. ' - ' 

Almost no industry is visible, how- 
ever/ since this country is prixnarlly 
an exporter of raw materials — 
diamonds, uranium, coppar r and 
karakul lamte 

"We are too few, we don’t have 
enough electric or water power, and 


we are too far from the big markets," 
a local resident complained. It takes 
three days ora toe train to get toCape 
Town or Johannesburg and two hours 

by jet plane. . 

Just outside the perimeter of Katu- : 
turi meanwhile is a huge new hospital 
compound which, white residents tell 
you-proudly; is entirely for the blacks 
and Coloreds. It is said to have first- 
rate equipment, doctors, mad nurses. 

One can drive ttvough the Colored 
section of Katutura, where row after 


row of small houses face streets that 
for. “the most part are Vmpaved. Out- 
side4many houses Is an automobile, 
some. rather battered and ancient, 
some- of very modern Vintage. But 
whites are not allowed to Katutura ’s 
blade section without special per- 
mission. . 

H^gh brick walls, topped with hro- 
ken glass in some sections, barbed- 
wire fences and guarded gates else- 
where,' keep curious visitors out, and 

- ★Please turn to Page 5 


By Robert M. Press 
• Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

Mayor Richard J. Daley's .emphatic 
primary election victory toward an 
unprecedented sixth four-year term 
keeps Chicago high on, the must-visit 
list of 1976 Democratic presidential 
hopefuls. 

And his two-to-ane win over toe 
strongest of his three opponents in 
Tuesday’s primary, Alderman Wil- 
liam S. Singer, leaves the last of toe 
big-city political machines running 
strong. Only minimal opposition is 
expected from the Republicans in the 
election April l. 

- At toe same time, some observers 
here are looking toward toe future for 
a Daley successor. _ 

"I look forward to worktogWtth him 
through November, 1976,” says Rob- 
ert S. Strauss, chairman of the. Demo- 
cratic National Committee. “The kind 
.of leadership he showed In Kansas 
City [a recent session of party lead- 
ers] is the kind at attitude we qeed in 
the Democratic Party to be successful 
in 1976," he said in an Interview. 

‘Tie’ll definitely have some in- 
fluence in ’76," says Robert Gorman, 
a member of the Democratic State 
Central Committee of Illinois, who 
notes that Mayor Daley played a 
unifying role among party leaders at 
Kansas City. 

Many Democrats frit the .lack of 
Mayor Daley's unifying support be- 



By R. Norman Matheny, siaft photographer 

Daley: a power in ’76 


hind Sen. George McGovern In 1972 
after toe Mayor and his delegation to 
the presidential nominating con- 
vention were ousted by a slate headed 
by Mr. Singer on charges that the 
Daley delegates bad been selected in 
violation of party rules. 

As Mayor Daley thanked his sup- 
porters for a "tremendous vote of 
confidence for my record," Demo- 
cratic reformists looked ahead with 
mixed feelings. 

★Please turn to Page 5 


For spring in Peking— dresses are coming back 


By John Burns - - 
Special to 1 

: The Christian Science Menitor 
C 1975 Toronto Globe and Mail 

Peking , 

The latest development in P airing ( 
fashion . is toe return of women's? 


The, dresses, 20afthem,-havebeen-a ' 
smash hit state they went ora display a 
week ago In a bazaar in toe old 
Chinese city, giving the women of the 
capital their first look at & made-fa- 
China frock since the Red Guards 
condemned them eight years ago. - 
Throughout shopping hours crowds 
of: curious people . have clustered 
around a small alcove on toe-ground 
floor of the bazaar, exchanging com- 
ments on the dresses exhibited by toe 
P eking d ressmaking company • 


The company proposes to put them 
into mass production by summer and 
is soliciting the opinions of the buying 
public ’— a rare exercise in market 
research that has faund a ready 
response from potential buyers. ' 

Impresses all conform to^ the same 
baste 'pattern, with a collarless neck- 
line that carefully avoids any sugges- 
tion of deoolletage and skirts that fall 
to midcaif . But they include models 
with short and long sleeves and 
pleated and straight skirts, and they 
come in a range of materials from 
solid blues, yellows, and greens to 
pink- gin gham and flowered prints, 
flame sport a «r*i»n bow at the neck, 
others a double row-, of adored but- 
tons. - V. 

In an. annnmuy mpnt pinned to the 
alcove wall, the makers invite the 
"broad masses of workers, peasants, 


and soldiers" to write down their 
'*pre clous opinions 1 ’ about the 
- dresses, and a table with' pencils and 
reams of stapled paper is provided for 
toe purpose nearby. 

As might be expected, toe written 
comments are uniformly favbrable, 
with- only toe mildest suggestions for 
change. "The styles are simple and 
graceful, but it would be good to have 
a greater variety of designs, "-wrote 
/ one commentator, anonymous Be all 
the others. -■ 

"No. u is very good,” penned 
another, "but it would look better with 
a collar." "Good," observed a third. 
"Hurry them into production." : 

Comments overheard among the 
' crowd are less guarded, though still 
generally favorable. Ironically toe 
most common criticism is .a the 
★Please torn to Page 6 
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Britain is accused 
of being soft on IRA 


Dublin, political groups in Ulster 
foresee terror after cease-fire 


By Jonathan Harsch 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


elected politicians and grants the IRA 
policing powers in Catholic areas. 


Dublin 

" The government of the Irish Repub- 
lic and most political groups in North- 
ern Ireland are accusing the British 
Government of “softness 1 ’ in its han- 
dling of the illegal Irish Republican 
Army (IRA). They warn against 
granting major concessions to the 
IRA. 

Roman Catholic political leaders 
and Protestant parties in the north 
share Dublin's concern that the IRA 
will take advantage of the current 
cease-fire to regroup and relaunch its 
six-year-old terrorist campaign 
aimed at driving Britain out of Ire- 
land. They do not see any prospect of 
success for the British attempt to 
persuade the IRA to come out of the 
underground Into the political open. 

Analysts say the fundamental diffi- 
culty is the question of trust 


Promise distrusted 

Northern Irish Catholics distrust 
the promise of British Secretary of 
State Merlyn Rees to protect the 
Catholic community from Protestant 
extremists. Their fears are fed by the 
sectarian killing s of Catholics and the 
bombings of Catholic-owned buildings 
that have gone on almost daily since 
the IRA declared its latest cease-fire 
Feb. 10. 

And the Protestants distrust Mr. 
Rees's repeated, categorical assur- 
ances that Britain will not under any 
circumstances withdraw from North- 
ern Ireland without the full and free 
consent of the province. Protestant 
housewives I spoke with recently in 
the north are stockpiling food in case 
of a British withdrawal. 

Protestant doubts about British in- 
tentions have been heightened by 
three developments: 

• The incident centers set up by 
Mr. Rees to police the IRA cease-fire 
give the IRA a direct link with British 
officials by secret telephone. Protes- 
tants (along with local Catholic politi- 
cians and the Dublin government) 
think that this “hot line" bypasses the 


Additional contact point 

Few accept Mr. Rees's explanation 
that the Incident centers give nothing 
but an additionaTpcdnt of contact, and 
that he is always freely available by 
phone to the elected politicians. 

• Mr. Rees has announced he will 
release a further 80 IRA suspects 
from detention. This will mean that 
more than one in lour of the 600 
Roman Catholics still detained last 
Christmas will have been released in 
response to the IRA cease-fires. For 
Protestants this is galling because 
most Protestant extremists have been 
tried and convicted in the courts and 
so must serve out their sentences. 

• The British have Issued guide- 
lines with the aim of impounding 
some of the province's 102,000 legally 
licensed firearms, most of which are 
In Protestant hands. Protestants fear 
that this is an attempt to disarm them 
in preparation fen: handing Northern 
Ireland over to the Catholics. - 


Daffodils in bloom 

Unionist Party chief whip Lard 
Brookeborough stated that legally 
held weapons have not been used for 
terrorist purposes, but instead are 
needed by farmers and sportsmen. 
Asserting that Protestants may be 
forced to break the law, he accused 
the British Government of dis- 
criminating against those who hold 
arms legally and of appeasing the 
IRA, which he said has all the arms it 
needs illegally. 

Responding to the criticism, Mr. 
Rees said in a radio interview in 
Belfast. Feb. 25, that Northern Ire- 
land was still nowhere near the end of 
the road. He said he was cautious 
about the IRA’s current cease-fire. 
1 ‘We shall have to see how It goes,” he 
said. 

Despite tiie gloomy forecasts, how- 
ever, Ir eland 's daffodils are in full 
bloom, and the British are hoping that 
both north and south of the border 
new trust in their intentions will burst 
forth as well. 


North Sea fields costly 


Oil no substitute 
for coal, Britons told 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


London 


Britain should produce all the coal 
It can and not depend an North Sea oil 
to fill the gap between energy needs 
and energy capacities. As a corollary, 
the price of coal must remain com- 
petitive with that of oil. 

This Is the view of Sir Derek Ezra; 
chairman of the National Coal Board 
— which runs Britain's nationalized 
coal Industry — as expressed in a 
recent interview with foreign journal- 
ists. 

The Coal Board is itself an impor- 
tant investor in North Sea oil and gas. 
It Is an equal partner with Conoco and 
Gulf in a field which is a major 
extension of Statfjord, the largest 
North Sea Field with proven reserves 
of 3 billion barrels. Statfjord is at the 
edge of the Norwegian sector, while 
the extension, as announced by Con- 
oco Feb. 24, Is on the British side. 

Britain’s gloomy economic picture 
has been brightened from °time to 
time by announcements of new North 
Sea oil discoveries. Sir Derek warns 
that, when all Is said and done, 
Britain will not be one of the world’s 
largest producers; it will compare 
with Kuwait, with a capacity of about 
3 million barrels a day. This would 
still be a very respectable rate of 
production. 



Alan Band Associates 

Ezra, Britain’s coal 'boss’ 


Intensive manpower 
Abundant oil, however, will not 
necessarily mean cheap oil. North 
Sea oil investment costs are among 
the highest in the Industry. Further- 
more, oiL is not a labor-intensive 
industry. As recent Arab actions have 
shown, once capacity Is established, 
production can be expanded or cut 
back. 


impetus of highest-ever wages (£61 a 
week — $146 — for coal-face workers, 
plus various allowances), some of the 
people who left mining ter other 
occupations are coming back. 


Coal, by contrast, depends heavily 
on manpower, even today. Fifty -one 
percent of the Coal Board’s produc- 
tion costs are as crib able to labor, and 
Sir Derek does not believe the per- 
centage is likely to go down sig- 
nificantly in the near future. 

There was a time when British 
miners were mare than a millio n 
strong, the backbone of the trade 
union movement in this country. 
Today they are down to less than a 
quarter million. Even at a modern 
colliery like Lea TTa.li in Staffordshire, 
the average age of miners is 42. 

But under the Coal Board’s capital 
investment program, and with the 


New capacity needed 

Sir Derek wants to keep his work 
force at or near the current level. He 
wants coal production kept constant 
at a level not below the 115 million 
tons being produced today. For this he 
must invest enough capital to bring in 
42 million tons of new capacity, since 
he loses 3 or 4 million tons through 
exhaustion every year. 

In sum, in Sir Derek’s view, North 
Sea oil should not be thought of as a 
substitute or replacement for coal, 
but as a supplement. With coal pro- 
duction constant — and coming in- 
creasingly from modern mines pro- 
ducing 2 million tons and more a year 
instead of the several hundred thou- 
sand tons that has been the norm — 
the Coal Board could then think of 
exploiting commercially what It is 
already testing in its laboratories — 
new ways of obtaining energy, such as 
the gasification or liquefaction of 
coal.' 
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Huntington Beach, Calif 


By Richard Allman 

West Coast beaches still under ‘spill’ threat? 


Offshore oil— still 
a West Coast issue 


Environmentalists, buoyed by impact report, 
chart moves to develop federal policy 


By Curtis J.SItomer 
Staff correspondent of . 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Los Angeles 
West Coast environmentalists and 
others who want to block the federal 
government from leasing 1.6 million 
acres off the southern California coast 
for oil development are p lanning n^. 


moves. 


Am on g other things, they will: s 

• Press the case that drilling in 
waters here is still risky. They can 1 
point to a just-released Department of 
Interior environmental impact report, 
which admits possibilites of a spill, 
perhaps one as great as the 1969 
disaster that polluted waters, black- 
ened beaches, and destroyed wildlife 
in tiie Santa Barbara area. 

• Show that there are alternate; 
domestic supplies of oil, such as the 
Elk Hills Naval Petroleum Reserve 
near Bakersfield. Congressional de- 
bate is due on the opening of this 
inland field. 

In a hearing before the House public 
lands subcommittee last week. Assist 
tant Secretary at Navy Jack L. Bow-’ 
ers said the Navy’s share of oil would 
go into a proposed national strategic 
petroleum reserve. And con- 
sequently, only about 20 percent of 
Elk Hills alf owned by Standard Oil of 
California would reach the com- 
mercial market. However, committee 
chairman John Melcher (D of Mon- 
tana countered that "we can’t afford 
not to produce crude oil wherever we 
have it." 

• Condition the public to use less 

energy. “We must face up with 
energy gluttony," says California 
.Controller Kenneth Cory. As chair- 
man of the State Lands Commission,; 
Mr. Cory has threatened suit against 
major oil companies for “fixing'" 
prices. ■ 

• Lobby for laws that would make 


oil companies fully liable for oil spills 
or accidents. Now this liability is 
limited. 

• Help develop a comprehensive 
maatai plan — banning oil d rilling in 
areas of vital environmental concern, 
such as the Santa Barbara Channe l. 
Under new coastline protection guide- 
lines here, such a plan is mandated 
for 1976. 

• ‘Urge legislation that would block 
federal pipelines from crossing state 
waters until a coastal plan is in 
operation. 


Oil-spill perils 

Meanwhile, environmentalists here 
are buoyed by the environmental 
impact report, which warns of the 
dangers of major oil spills If . the 
federal government proceeds with its 
present plans to lease more than a 
million acres for offshore devel- 
opment this summer. 

The report concedes a 95 percent 
chance of spill over the years from the 
60 or more platforms proposed for 
southern California ocean waters. It 
also outlines dangers of transporting 
oil to shore. 

A major oil spin Is defined as one of 

1.000 barrels or. more. The . Santa ‘ 
Barbara blowout resulted in escape of 

100.000 barrels of oiL. 

’ However, the Department of Inte- 
rior analysis also stresses the positive 
side of the on-drilling- argument. 
Development here, it says, .would 
greatly bolster local and federal reve- 
nues, create more jobs, and lessen 
dependence cm foreign oiL' ’ - 

. Peak production from this area is 
estimated at 650,000 barrels a day. 
Environmentalists say mis -'-might 
help .meet local requirements: but 
would do little to alleviate the national 
problem.- Hearings on this new envi- 
ronmental impact report are planned 
for May. . 


Political policy, cohesion questions 


Black Muslims pick 


leader; course awaited 


By Lulx Overbea 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


came the - leader of the nation la' th* 
1930s when Mr. Fard disappeared. 


Chicago 


Chicago headquarters 


An announcement that Wallace D. 
Muhammad will succeed his father, 
Elijah Muhammad, , as “the official 
leader and administrator" of the 
Nation of Islam seems’ to Indicate that 
any significant Internal struggle over 
leadership of the militant black move- 
ment in the United -States may have 
been precluded. 

There is still speculation, however, 
over what will happen to the organiza- 
tion's extensive business, real estate, 
and farm enterprises scattered 
through the United States, and what 
political stance the Nation of Islam 
will take — more militant and openly 
antiwhite, or more subdued with 
emphasis on economics. 

Observers also wonder whether the 
new leader can hold the varied ele- 
ments of the movement, commonly 
called Black Muslims, together. 
Many Muslims were recruited from 
prisons. The late Malcolm X, once a 
chief spokesman, was such a recruit. 


The new leader established Mu 
hammad’s Temple No. 2 WChicaBn- 
which has became headqnaitera 
of the movement Today Chicago l 
the home of tire movement's new */ 
million temple, headquarters office 
Muhammad Speaks newspaper a 
bank, a bakery, the Univetaity «r 
Islam, and other enterprises on th*. : 
city’s South SWe/ 

Although the naming at Wallace 
M uhamma d as successor .to Elijah 
M uham mad may have heeded oq 
prospects of internal strife, tt has not 
settled what direction the movement 
may now take. 

In recent years the Nation of T»i«. m 
has concentrated cm development of 
new businesses,.' Mr. Muhammad also 
was appealing to black professionals 
to join the movement or help it to 
build an economically strong Nation 
of Islam. 


20,000 followers 


Mr. Muhammad, bom Elijah Poole 
in Georgia, passed on in Chicago 
Tuesday, the eve of the traditional 
Muslim’s Fartiots Day. celebration, 
which brought more than 20,000 fol- 
lowers to Chicago. In .addition, thou- 
sands of followers gathered in other 
cities to attend closed-circuit live 
television of the Patriots Day pro- 
ceedings. 

Often referred to as the “Last 
Messenger of Allah," Elijah Muham- 
mad became a Muslim in Detroit as a 
follower of W. D. Fard, founder of the 
movement and called God by Mr. 
Muhammad. Mr. Muhammad be- 


Stance de-emphasized 

Since the defection of Malcolm X in 
-1964 — he was the movement's out- 
standing missionary during Its great- 
est growth period In the early 1960 s — 
Mr. Muhammad de-emphaslzed the 
earlier anti white public stance. 

Although the nation — estimated to 
have 82 temples and 100,000 to 2 . 
million followers — has grown slowly 
in membership, it has increased Its 
physical assets greatly In the last 
decade. One report has It that a six- 
member committee, headed by 
heavyweight boxing champion Mu- 
hammad All and Herbert .Muham- 
mad, another son of Mr. M uhammad, 
will take over the ziniltimlllicm-dollar 
(Black Enterprise magazine esti- 
mated it at |80 million) economic 
empire erf the nation. • 
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Syria cautiously awaits 
next Kissinger mission 


n 


By John K. Oeotey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 
Syria seems to be adopting a “wait- 
and-see" attitude toward U.S. Secre- 


tary of State Henry A. Kissinger's 


scheduled peace misribfirik March. 

Egyptian spokesmen and news- 
papers have been predicting Dr. Kis- 
singer would conclude a new Egypt- 
Israel troop disengagement accord in 
Sinai, including Israeli relinquish- 
ment of tiie Sinai mountain passes 
and oil fields, when be returns about 
March 8 for a fresh round of shuttle 
diplomacy. 

But Syrian and Palestinian infor- 
mation media are joining Iraqi 
spokesmen In warning that President 
Sadat of Egypt might make a deal 
with Israel not involving linkage to 
new Israeli -troop withdrawals in 
Syria air Jordan. 

The leadership of Syria’s ruling 
Baath (Arab Socialist) Party, after 
contacts with Iraq and Algeria, ano- 
ther “hard-line” state, hasimgpareda 
report highly critical of Egypt and of 
the r Kissinger mission for consid- 
eration by a party congress scheduled 
In Damascus next week. 

Syrian President Hafez/ al- Assad’s 
press officer apparently tried to offset , 
negative reactions among, radical 
Arab " elements to Secretary Kis- 
. ringer's remarks Feb. 25. Dr. Kis- 
singer had said he considered “a 
major -step .forward” President As- 
sad's earlier remarks to Newsweek' 
magazine that Syria could sign a 
peace treaty with Israel S it gave 
back all of the; occupied Golan Heights 
andagreed to formation df & Palestin- 
ian riate. 

AD*, Assad’s press officer, said the 
President had talked wtth NeWsweek 


Congress’s new budget director 


senior editor Arnaud de Borchgrave 
Feb. 21. 

“I would like to emphasize," he 
added, “that the way the media 
reproduced the interview did not 
accurately express its contents, espe- 
cially where the subject .of a peace 
treaty was concerned.". . 

He did not say that Newsweek had 
‘misquoted President Assa<L Pro-Iraqi 
newspapers here had represented 
Syria as on the verge of signfiig a 
peace treaty with Israel, axuf accused 
it of maneuvering so tbat itcould join 
with. Dr. Kissinger's efforts 'once an 
Egypt-Iarael agreement _in ‘Sinai is 
reached.- . 

Arab observers here feci Damascus 
was embarrassed by the Kissinger 
comment and the use made pf it by 
the pro-Iraqi media. This Impression 
was strengthened by FresWdit As- 
sad’s reaffirmation to aSyriansta- 
dents conference Feb. 26: ; 

' 1 want all of Golan and all ri Stnai- 
But this cannot achieve peace: I abo 
want the Palestinian people's full 
rights. But Damascus and Cat ro do 
not determine peace. . . i Let toe 
Palestine Liberation Or ganisation 
(FIX)) be asked about Palestinian' 
rights and we will support what it 
says.".. 

A pro-Iraqi newspaper, Beirut, ac- 
cused Syria' of aiding the - Kurdish 
rebel army of Gen. MuBah Mustapba 
Barzani with arms, training, add' 
infiltration routes into northern Iraq. 
The charge is impanecedrirted in the 
long history of troubled Iraqi-Syrlan 
retetiotos. 

Some 100,009 Kurds live in Syria./ 
Many . are'- affiliated ‘-with - General 
BarzanTs Kurdistan . Democratic ‘ 
Party; •• / " *"/” »’■ ' * 

Syria is believed to hove rejected' 
several Iraqi requests that Syria show , 
at least a tokenmllitary participation 
in the present war against the Kurds, 
as it ifid hi earlier episodes of tiie war 
inthe l960s. : * . 
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By Richard L. Stroot 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The U.&. Congress has picked a- 
woman to try to put its brand new 
budget mechanism in order, a senior 
economist - of the Brookings In- 
stitution, Alice. M. Rivlln, whose fa- 
mous question about American Gov-, 
eminent Is, ."Why can’t we get things 
done?" 

“Why Is the richest, best educated,/ 
most technically advanced nation in 
the world," she asked In a scholarly 
article, “unable to eliminate pov e rty, ■ 
keep babies from ' dying, teach Its . 
children to read, or get traffic mov-\ 
ing?" 

To her own question she observed:;. 
"The question is a cliche. It is also the. 
most mystifying fact ofour time." / 

After 40 years of, debating how to \- 
get better budget procedure, Con-v 
gress passed a sweeping reform act- 
creating new budget committees, andC 
Instituting a technical staff which/ 
hopefully will some day be able to talk .. 
back to the OMB (Office of Manage- 


ment and Budget), the federal bu- 
reaucracy’s budgiei mechanism. 

Alice Mitchell Rivlln will be first - 
director of CBO the Congressional , 
Budget Office.. ’' 7 ,7 

To her own question, “Why can't we 
get things done?” Mrs. Rivlln replies, 
in part, because historical conditions 
have, changed. Up -to the 1930s, site.* 
says, almost all social concerns were ' 
reserved to the states; suddenly in the 
depression, education,; ; welfare,, 
health, and; social services became ' 
national issues, replacing topics Eke 
frUst-busting, free silver, anti keeping 
out of war. 

, The ■ questions provided liberals 
with answers “good for almost 80 
years of almost uninterrupted polltl- i 
cal success," says Mrs.-, ftivlih: Let 
the federal government intervene, 
and, once tiie programs were enacted, - 
spend “more money an them.’’' ; . ■ J < 
“Now we are ru nning out of yes-or- 
no issues, " Mrs. Rivlln says. Spend- 
ing more money Is “not necessarily 
going to -produce results. ’ ’ Example 
— “More money for welfare would 
only. perpetuate. a. badly constructed ; 
system" and what Is needed is reform 
in the system itself. . . . . — 


- Mrs. Rivlln goes to her hewjob wlth 
the. vtew.expr o a aed earlier;: T i . . 
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“All. .these design problems are. 
bard to think about and eve^tiarder to 
explain to the public. They. are unsui- 
table for. ‘campaign oratory, which 
almost of necessity must -deal with 
simple questions of yes and ho and 
.more or less. Yet these are. the Issues 
•that vte must somehow btfrig into 
public focus." >v 

.* ■ -i * - .. 

Mrs. Rivlln was bomJ&'> PWla-v 
delphla, graduated from B§n Mawr ’ 
in 1952, with a master's degree and. 
PhD from Radcliffe, the Iatt^lal9ti8^: ; 
She; combines - profession airi family. 
and has a daughter and 
husband is a' 
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After a couple of years ^ . 

fellow at Harvard she came 
top. and then did sttate . ^var^ 
governmental staffs to the rifecutiye, 7,’ 7^,’ 

and legislative depkrtmenti^^‘>''7- ^ 

CtenflM jjprjwo .wbMw jtt «Nq**-S* 




At Brookings she be 
fellow in economic studl 
ous- publications include 
balance of payments, ft 
tag of higher education, 
of.national priorities. 
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Statistics are often misleading, . 

In the case of 

Atlantic Richfield Company’s Public 
Transportation campaign, however, 
they are very revealing. 

Statistic #1 : 19% of the ideas deal with 




monorails. This is the largest idea-getter 
so far. 15% haye to do with systems 


- 


PubliG Transportation s^slem& r , - tZ 

* \ 1 ■. 

Statistic #2: 7,800, or 32% of the ideas 

come from California. Pennsylvania is 
next with 10%. But we heard from people 
in all 50 states, including 4 ideas from 
Alaska whose Public Transportation 
problems have more to do with the weather 
than anything else. We also heard from 
20 foreign countries. 


> • 


Statistic #3 : We’ve received over 1 00 


3,366 school children. Very encouraging! 
They will bear the brunt of whatever 
transporation decisions are made in 
/ the next few years. 

■?s Statistic #4: We are missing one idea: . 

; yours. So, where’s your idea on 
Public Transportation? 






Please note that all ideas submitted 

become public property without 
compensation and any restriction on use 
or disclosure. This allows the ideas to 
be used freely to promote the concept of 
Public Transportation. Again, our thinking 
is that since the subject is Public 
Transportation the ideas should belong 
to the public. 

Send your idea to IDEAS 

P.O. Box 30169, Los Angeles, C A 90030, 
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Tax breaks on fuel weighed 

Four key industries considered 
likely to need time to adjust 


Yr 


By John DQHn 
Staff corresponde nt of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hollywood, Fla. 

Four major U.S. Industries are 
being considered for special ex- 
emptions from President Ford's pro- 
posed new taxes on oil and natural 
gas. 

White House officials say they may 
ask Congress to grant reprieves to 
farmers, airlines, heavy construction, 
and petrochemicals — all of which 
could be hurt by a swift tax jump. 


The tax break, especially for farm- 
ers, also could be a timely political 
move by making the Ford energy 
package more attractive to Southern 
and Midwestern senators. 

Frank G. Zarb, chief of the Federal 
Energy Administration, pointed to the 
airlines as one industry already suf- 
fering because of earlier oil price 
boosts. 

Most major corporations can pass 
through prices increases, says Mr. 
Zarb. But with air passenger traffic 
already weakened, the airlines’ abil- 


French political Left 
embroiled in feud 

Communists suspect that Mitterrand 
might join the present government 


By John Cadman 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

A bitter feud is under way an the left 
of French politics, largely unre- 
' marked because it rumbles on day by 
day In the form of sporadic verbal 
sniping. 

Now that George Marchais, the 
French Communist leader, is back on 
- stage after a recent illness, the feud Is 
likely to intensify . 

It was Mr. Marchais who was 
instrumental in engineering the com- 
mon program between the two parties 
— hammered out three years ago, 
despite internal opposition within the 
Communist Party. It was Mr. March- 
ais who persuaded the Communist 
Party that it was time to come in from 
the political cold, shelter under the 
rather more respectable political cov- 
ering of socialism, and present a 
single leftist candidate for the presi- 
dency of France. 

That candidate was Francois Mit- 
terrand, the leader of the Socialists, 
and he lost last May — but rally just — 
to the present President. Valery Gis- 
card d’Estaing. 

A new disappointment 

That * was the Communists first 
disappointment. Their second was in 
by-elections last October when they 
suspected the Socialists of pushing 
their own men at the expense of the 
Communist Party candidates, with 
whom they were supposedly united in 
proletarian solidarity. 

At their recent convention at Pau in 
the Pyrenees, the Socialists, In the 
person' of Mr. Mitterrand, beat off 
their left wing, which was concerned 
to have closer co-operation with the 
Communists. This was interpreted by 
the Communists as a Socialist swing 
to the right. 


But the gravest Communist suspi- 
cion Is that Mr. Mitterrand might 
some day, before- the next presiden- 
tial elections in 1981, agree to join the 
present government — now a some- 
what strange mixture of Gaulllsts. 
Independent Republicans (the Presi- 
dent's party), and Centrists, with a 
reformist but certainly not a leftist 
thrust. 

Ideological betrayal? 

The Communists — with a member- 
ship of about a quarter of a million, 
though they claim 400,000 — feel 
ideologically betrayed. At the same 
time they know that if they are to 
have greater electoral success in the 
future, they need the Socialists more 
than the Soc ialist s need them. 

The Socialists have done their best 
to turn their other cheek, knowing full 
well what the Communist aim Is: to 
assert their right to rule the roost and 
the Left, and to be seen to be doing so 
in the country at large* By this means, 
they want to be seen as the put-upon 
partners, gently protesting their in- 
nocence. 

‘Gift for government' 

The spectacle of the Left in disarray 
Is of course a gift for the government. 
Jacques Chirac, the Gaullist Prime 
Minister, could not resist saying the 
obvious this week. 

"Imagine." he said, “what would 
have happened if the French had 
elected Mr. Mitterrand as president" 
He portrayed a picture of rifts in the 
government, Communist ministers 
laying down the law 

He . was. of course, begging the 
question of whether power might not 
have united Communist and Socialist. 
It is incontrovertible that lack of 
power has split them. The only ques- 
tion now is how large and enduring 
the split will be. 


ity to pass through higher costs is 
"limited," he says. 


Airline finances weakened 


"The airlines have talked to. us 
about a three-year phase-in period 
during which they could roll these 
higher costs into fares,” Mr. Zarb 
says. 

The energy chief accompanied 
President Ford here for this year's 
second White House conference an 
domestic and economic affairs. 

Energy highlighted the day's dis- 
cussions. Among major points made 
here: 

• Leasing of offshore oil lands this 
year probably will fall below S million 
acres, or less than half the 10 - million- 
acre goal originally set by the admin- 
istration. Disputes over jurisdiction of 
the Atlantic outer continental shelf 
are primarily responsible for the 
delay. 

• Growing surpluses of oil In ma- 
jor producing countries are causing a 
softening of world oil prices. Officials 
expressed doubt that this will lead to a 
sharp decline in prices, but they 
concede it is a possibility. 

• In the long run, officials look fotr 
a price floor of $6 to $8 a barrel for oil. 
The current' world price is about 
$10.50. Maintaining a price floor, says 
Interior Secretary Rogers C. B. Mor- 
ton, will help to spur domestic energy 
production and independence. 

Energy package complex 

President Ford's energy package, 
now before Congress, includes a 
series of import fees, excise taxes, 
and decontrol of domestic oil and gas 
prices. The short-term effect would be 
to boost the price of gasoline about 15 
cents a gallon, and the cost of home 
heating oil about- 8 cents a gallon. 
Within three years, however, this 
would even out, with a uniform 10 
cent-per-gallon increase on both prod- 
ucts. ~f‘ 

Mr. Zarb says this higher tax 
structure will impose "unusual bur- 
dens" on some industries, and this 
factor could lead to exemptions for a 
number of them. 

Farmers, under an exemption now 
being studied, would qualify for a 
maximum $1,000 rebate on the higher 
taxes for gasoline and diesel ail that 
would be approximately the amount 
of tax on 10,000 gallons of fuel. 

Heavy construction firms, such 
road-builders, are locked into hun- 
dreds of fixed-price contracts under 
which they could suddenly lose money 
if energy prices rise quickly. An 
exemption would allow them to com- 
plete work on such contracts before 
coming under the new tax. 

Petrochemical firms indicate to 
Washington officials that artificially 
imposed increases in their raw mate- 
rials prices could make them lose 
valuable foreign markets. By phasing 
the increases in gradually, this prob- 
lem could be eased. 



Iranian Army on parade By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

U.S. weapons abroad: too many for some in Congress, Pentagon 

Congress eyes arms sales abroad 

Hearings slated, moratorium urged 
on controversial U.S. transactions 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Congress is gearing up to take a 
hard look at one of the most sensitive 
issues facing the Pentagon: large 
U.S. arms sales abroad. 

Sen. John L McClellan (D) of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, is plan- 
ning hearings this spiring on the 
controversial overseas sales. Mean- 
time, although no formal hearings 
have been set, some staff members of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have been quietly collecting 
Information on the- sales — a routine 
assignment for the committee now is 
seen as particularly important by 
some lawmakers. 

"Earlier this month," says Senator 
McClellan, “I advised Secretary of 
State [Henry A.] Kissinger and Secre- 
tary of Defense [James R.] Schleflin- 
ger of my concern for the growing 
volume of arms sales abroad. These 
sales- are of such magnitude to -possi- 
bly affect our own defense capability. 


Legislation filed 
? Sen. Edward M. Kennedy (D) of 
Massachusetts, meanwhile, has In- 
troduced legislation that would pro- 
vide a Six-month moratorium an sale 
of U.S.’ arms to the Persian Gulf 


region pending a congressional-ad- 
ministration study of the effect of the 
sales. 

Defense sales for U.S. contractors 
reached $8.3 billion in fiscal year 1974 
— with almost $5 billion going to the 
Mideast. Now, Congress, showing 
signs of nervousness about the rising 
U.S. military commitment in that 
region, is asking questions. Main 
concerns expected to be explored at 
upcoming hearings: 

— Whether the U.S. sales to coun- 
tries as diverse as Egypt, Oman, 
Saudi . Arabia, Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, 
Iran. Israel, and Jordan are likely to 
lead to a worsening of the military 
unease in that region and Increases 
the possibility of armed conflict? 

— What types of behind-the-scenes 
"deals" are being struck, if any, 
between the State Department, Pen- 
tagon, arms contractors, and private 
arms suppliers over the weapons 
purchases? 

— Whether U.S. military stocks, as 
some congressmen have charged, are 
being .depleted to .m^et., purchase., 
demands from abroad-- 

— What effect a reduction in U.S. 
sales abroad would have, given rising 
Soviet, British, and French arms' 
sales? . 

— What relationship, if any, exists 
between the training of foreign mili- 
tary personnel abroad by the Penta- 
gon and private defense contractors, 
and arms sales? 


Last week defense officials dia- ? 
closed that the Pentagon and private • - 
government contractors were train- 
ing military person nel in some 34 v 
nations — at & cost of $727 million. The 
largest chunk of the contracts axe in . 
Saudi Arabia and Iran, both investing ; ' 
heavily in U.S. weaponry. A new$77- ‘- 
million contract recently was ; i 
awarded the Alhambra, Calif., YLanel ~ 
Corporation to train units of the Sautfl - 
National Guard. 


"Available 4 weapons covered- 

What is perhaps most troubling - 
congressional aides about the U.S.."..-. 
sales is the very steepness fn thertee^" ... 
in sales — with fiscal year 1974 figures . 
(the last year fully reported) at $$X . 
billion, compared with $3.6 bflHon and;' ' 
roughly $1 billion for the prior years. .. 

According to the London-based In-. * 
stltut,e for Strategic Studies, the arms ' rr i| 
sales virtually span the rostergf iu; 
"available" weapons systems. The 
Saudis for example, who are buying u-r 
arms from Britain and France as weE .^ ■ 
as the United States, have purchased 
both light and medium tanks, Mirage . 
HI jet fighters, frigates, min*. 1 
esweepers, improved Hawk surface- 7 . 
to- air missiles, and Ughtwelght F*5E '.' .' 
fighter aircraft. 

Some senior Pentagon planners . 
have been particularly vexed by the -V. 
diversion of U.S. arms stocks to Israel ' • ” 
— despite already low U.S. stockpiles. . 
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New Zealand widens its contacts 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Hew Zealand is followtag Austra- 
lia’s example In courting the rest of 
Europe now that Britain has left both 
of them standing much more on their 
own feet than they once dkt. • 

. New Zealand’s new Prime Minister, 
Wallace Rowling, Is on the last lap of 
a European tour that started with 
London but has taken him not only to 
Brussels (the Common Market capi- 
tal) and Common Market countries 
but also to those East European 
mavericks. Yugoslavia and Romania. 

Australian Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam carried out a rougbly similar 
tour in December and January — 
interrupted by a quick visit back 
home because of the Part Darwin 
cyclone. 

The coming to power In both Aus- 


tralia and New Zealand two years ago 
of Labour Governments (after long 
periods in opposition) marked still 
further the coming of age of both 
countries as standing on their own in 
the far reaches of the South Pacific. 
The previous Liberal-Country (Aus- 
tralia) and' National (New Zealand) 
governments tended more closely to 
follow -British _ or : U.S. leads' than do 
the Cabinets of Messrs. Whitlam and 
Rowling. 

Polynesian proximity 
Under the prenoiershlps of the latter 
two, both Australia and New Zealand 
have gone farther down the road of 
establishing themselves as Pacific 
powers whose Immediate neighbors 
are (in Australia’s case) Asia and. (in 
New Zealand’s) the arc of Polynesian 
Islands from Fiji through Tonga and 
Samoa to Tahiti. 


No matter who fills out 
your federal income tax 
return use the 
pre-addressed label. 



New Zealand’s closer retotiinui&^ r . - 
with these islands Is perhaps nakiral r. 
because Maoris of Polynesian stock 
make up a significant prqpratimrfVr 
the country’s own population. The 
majority of the rest are of British ' 
descent — and this probably still .. 
keeps New Zealand closer in sehti- ^ 
merit to Britain than is Australia;^, 
where immigration since World War. " ; 
n has come from a whole spectrum of-/;-; 
European lands. 

Their greater geographical awareYT - 
ness that they are not after all ' . ' _ 
appendages of Europe has- led' tbe : .> 
Labour governments In both Austra-; ;::. 
lla and New Zealand to establish 
diplomatic relations with the Chinese . 
Government In Peking. 


Significant itinerary 

Mr. Rowling was not head of the 
New Zealand. Labour Party when it 
came to power at the end of 1973. He 
succeeded to the leadership and the' 
premiership last September on the 
unexpected passing of Norman Kirk. 
Mr. Kirk had traveled to. Washington 
and elsewhere, during' his pre- 
miership. But he bad not managed to 
journey to Europe. Mir. Rowling raw 
has redressed that balance. - 

But whereas earlier prime min- 
isters of New Zealand would have 
gone Europe ward to Britain — And to 
Britain only — to discuss exports 
thither of New. butter, 

cheese, and lamb, and perhaps a 
stepping up of British emigration to 
New Zealand, Mr. Rowling's itinerary 
this , month shows that New Zealand 
governments are concerned wlth a 
much , wider field -of contacts and 
markets thim- just the Mother Coun- 
try. - 

Britain’s joining of the Common. 
Market and downgrading of the Com- 
monwealth as a, trading area has 
something to do with this. But so also 
does the simple fret that the day has 
long passedwhen most of NewZea- 
land’s exports went to Britain alone.. 
A bigger proportion of ; those exporte 
now goes to Australia, the UvS., and 
Japan- \ • ' 
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mursaay, reoruary z/, ly/o 


itlnued from Page l . , 

Chicago’s not 1^ place for re- 
n," said ooe weaiy Stager cam- - 
jn aide, Just - before Mr. Singer^ 
ceded with a pramJseto '* ccntlhue 
fight” on the issues air a private 
zeiL Mr. Singer did not run for re- 
gion as alderman. 

I said BUI didn't, have a; chance, : 
If people like, me don’t stand up ■ 

1 fight, it [ChlcagoJ will , never . 
nge,” said Gary .Exush, a cara- 
gn volunteer. - ■ 

tr. Singer, asked in an interview if 
was now ruling out running for 
stive office, replied quickly: "No, 
no, no.” He could try in four years 
become Mayor — when Mr. Dailey 
l be 76 — or run next year for the 
House of Representatives , 
dost the independent Democrat In 


hie diatricT^whO: gave, a : last-minute: 
endorsement to Mayor Daley. 

^'Th^ joekeyiiig for position begins 
now for a successor to Mayor Daley,” 
says one l state official. wt tWn Mr. 

; Daley’s own camp, "there’s a whole 
host of guys — but no one comes oiit as 
the successor,” says James Lowrey , 


■ . a Daley campaign aide. 

Mr. Stnger, an independent Demo- 
crat, had hoped to ‘ Score an upset 
victo^r andput aa.erid to the 20-year- 
old Daley political machine. But in 
Spite of mare than l6 months of hard 
campaigning, he managed to capture 
only'-* of tlie City's 50 wards, including 
his own. 




(Anthemed from Page. 1 

Aides to some congressmen, how- 
ever, grumble that the hne hetween 
"explaining 5 .* the budget and ."sell- 
ing” tt is often tidn. An aide to Rep>- 
Patricia Schroeder (D) of Colorado, A 


New threat to whales 
in Pacific fishery 




turned from Page 1 
o forestall this, U.S. Representa- 
Alphonzo Bell (R) of California 
introduced a bill In Congress that 
lid empower the President to em- 
go all products from whaling na- 
s. (A similar but unsuccessful 
*e was made last year. ) 
ipresentative Bell also will ln- 
uce a second bill calling for ah 
mediate embargo of all fishery 
lucts exported to the U.S. by the 
riding Japanese and Soviet whal- 
companies. 

ive to get tough 1 
We have to get tough. Otherwise 
11 get nothing through and our 
lies wDl be extinct, " said the Santa 
lica-bay area congressman. 

People got upset about the shoot- 
of coyotes, of wild horses, of 
mtain lions. If we bring out the 
ousness of the situation 1 see no 
ion [why] Congress can’t do aome- 
g about it” 

snservation groups like file Na- 
si Audobon Society, the National 
Jlife Federation, and the Sierra 
3, which have urged a boycott of 
anese and Soviet goods, are con- 


cerned that the gray whale may 
become as much an endangered spe- 
cies as the blue whale. ■ . ' 

■The blue whale, the largest crea- 
ture ever known to live on earth,' now 
survives in such few numbers that 
scientists think it may now be post the 
point of saving. The humpback, bow- 
head, and right whales all have been 
driven to virtual extinction while the 
numbers of remaining fin, sei; sperm, 
and minke whales are rapidly drop* 
ping. , 

Import banned 
The . U.S, . has banned All com- 
mercial whaling and the importation 
of any whale products, and placed all 
eight of the great whales -on the 
endangered species. 

The Soviets use whale meat to feed 
minks and .sables on. Siberian fur . 
farms', and sperm whale oil serves as 
a lubricant for its Intercontinental 
missiles. • • 'i'"- ■ 

The Japanese have argoed that 
whale meat is vital to Japan, but 
Representative Bell’s office insists 
that whale meat constitutes, just 1 
percent of the total protein in the 
Japanese diet • 1 


member, of the House Azined Services 
Committee, explains that within the 
put several weeks — after Mrs. 
fikhroeder became a member of the 
committee's important Research and 
Development (RAD)' subcommittee 
• ‘.she. suddenly, received "courtesy 
cails^ from top. Pentagon RAD offi- 
cials, including several assistant sec- 
retaries of defense. ' 

• f . ’ ‘ • , . * * . 

Effecti v eness qnestioned 

Borne longtime Washington .observ- 
ers question ffie. effectiveness of the 
Pentagon work on the HUL ‘They’re 
so busy: Just reacting to the thousand 
ami ■ one objections being made 
a gafari- jhrtr budget that they Just 
haven’t had. time to lobby,” says a 
congressional aide. 

Still, there are those who find the. 
-Pentagon "liaison” role helpful. "We 
don’t get enough briefings,” argues 
an aide to Washington state Democrat 
Floyd- V. Hicks, another member of 
the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee. Only recently, he notes, he. 
and a committee staff member were 
given : a briefing on a new airborne 
warning and control system by an 
nffiftini from the Boeing Company. 

- An- Air Force' briefing, he main- 
tains, would also be he^pflil. 

Indeed, many con g r es sional ob- 
servers argue that the most intensive 
military: lobbying continues to come 
from defense contractors, not the 
. much-maligned Pentagon. . 


A fund raiser for San Francisco program 

School sports: part of education 


By Frederic A. Mortis 
Staff correspondent of 
-. The Christian Science Monitor 

San Francis oo 
City officials and private citizens 
here have come up with a vivid 
answer to a problem that .caught the 
nation's eye recently. 

The problem: the debt-ridden San 


* Energy, jobs: 

Ford eyes 1976? 

Continued from Page 1 
- t He said na firmallyntlrm of the 
TJ-S. oil industry would be a poor 
answer to the energy crisis, and he 
cited the U.S. Postal Service as a 
glaring example of the shortcomings 
'of federal monopolies. 

■ • He said there was nothing more 
that could be done about unemploy- 
ment until Congress acts an his 
economic proposals. 


Former Uganda official 
may be in exile in Kenya 

By Reuter . 

Nairobi, Kenya 
Elizabeth Bagaya, fired last No- 
vember as Ugandan foreign minister 
for allegedly insulting Ugandan wom- 
anhood, may have gone into possible 
exile in Kenya. 


Francisco school system’s decision to 
cut out after-school sports, Including 
baseball, track, swimming, wres- 
tling, gold, and volleyball. 

The answer comes complete with 
promotionl tee shirts, plenty of 
“showbiz whiz,” and the assistance of 
a galaxy of stars of rock music and 
sports. 

It’s called SNACK, (Students Need 
Athletics. Culture, and Kicks). Ar- 
ranged by Mayor Joseph L. Alioto and 
San Francisco’s “king of rock,” mu- 
sic promotor Bill Graham, this all- 
day benefit musical extravaganza 
scheduled for Sunday, March 28 at the 
60.000-seat Kezar Stadium is expected 
to raise at least $250,000 tor the. city’s 
financially troubled school system. 

Aid for programs 

The proceeds are to - cover' the 
$201,000 (mostly in coach’s overtime 
pay) that the afternoon sports cut was 
to save. It also will aid other slashed 
programs such as forensics, music, 
and drama. 

- The $5-a-ticket benefit will feature 
such familiar San Francisco and 
national personalities as folk singers 
Joan Baez and her sister Mlmi Fa- 
rina; rock groups Jerry Garcia and 


Friends, Jefferson Starship, and San- 
tana and two rhythm and blues 
groups, Tower of Power, and Graham 
Central Station. Sports guest celebri- 
ties will include tennis player Rosie 
Casals; former San Francisco Giants 
centerflelder Willie Mays; and Olym- 
pics gold medalist Jesse Owens. 

Meanwhile, the city's school ath- 
letic coaches have voted unanimously 
to stay on the job regardless of 
whether they get all of the $7.95 an 
hour in overtime they ordinarily re- 
ceive for after school coaching. 

Assurances sought 

But in a statement the coaches have 
asked for assurances that a cut in 
overtime would not be instituted 
again next year. “Either the board of 
education should recognize the value 
of the program, or it should drop it,” 
said Arman Terzinan, director of 
physical education and athletics for 
the school district. 

Meanwhile, private charitable 
grants of as high as $25,000 continue to 
flow in after a plea launched by the 
mayor and school officials for private 
assistance to retain after-school 
sports. 


20 million In Cairo? 


By Reuter 


Cairo 


The population of Cairo, 
now is about 8.5 million 
mid 1s expected to exceed 
26 million by the year 2,000, 
officials here said. 


Windhoek: apartheid in action 


ntinued from Page 1 

wznably black residents, inside — 

- ept when they go to work in 
--dhoek. . - 

'Hie fences unfortunately suggest 
•- re of a detention center than a 
" 7 »e residential compound. Inside 
5,000 contract workers from 
*~imbolajid, far to the north. White 
olqyers pay the equivalent of about 
- •- ients a day for each worker they 
. 3loy. This provides a breakfast of 
bridge, bread, and tea, and a 
per which includes fresh vege- 
‘es and meat. 

s system provided 

Windhoek: whites also pay for the 
Sri! system, for blades and Coloreds 
iv'V, which transports Katutura resi- 
ts to the city. ”We don’t have any 
system for whites,” a white 
. ;r -.nan pointed out, "but we have to 
: for the m .” Most whites appear to 
. ; - e adequate transportation, how- 
'. .x, in the form of their own cars, 
.bout 80. percent of Katutura in- 
r ltants have , residential status, 
; ch means they live in family 
„ ages with wives and children. 

- - Ployers pay nine irand (about $14) 
V Honth toward the rent of these 

ages. They can deduct four rand 
Put $6) a. month from the tenants’ 
'. jes. 

.-he satellite town boasts four movie 
’ .#s a week. It has 13 soccer clubs 
■ two liquor stores, the profits of 
are plowed back into black 
x>ls, churches, and sports activi- 


Katutura ^6 ' divided along tribal ‘ 
lines inside foe fences. Non-Ovamboa, 
most of whom are Damaras, are 
housed in 1 men’s- \hosteIs separate 
from the Oyambo compound. Nine 
tribally segregated schools are set up _ 
for youngsters. 

Residents need to have the4r pass- 
books with the into go in and out as in 
South Africa. • 

Apartheid and the pass laws canie <. 
to South-West Africa in 1948. ’‘Before 
that, there was an informal, social - 
apartheid operating here, but nolegal 
apartheid,” a white resident ex- 
plained. 

"The separate system was im- 
ported from South Africa* and en- . 
forced by legislation only then. Ear- 
lier, the vast spaces gave us all the 
separation that was needed;" .. 

One of a series oh South-West 
Africa - 
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Captain Harold C . Stone A 28-year Delta professional 

You don? pilot a Defta Air Lines jet unless you're 
disciplined, unflappable, in total control. But you 
have to be, something more than chauffeur for an 
$18 million piece of sophisticated machinery. 

Your job is taking a kid to visit his grand ma. 
Moving a family to a new home in a strange city. 
Getting a businessman to his important. , 
appointment. 

A tot of people depend on you. And when it 
comes to, people,' a Delta. professional couldn't • 
care more. At 
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Plaid and Paisley: 

The Complaat Spring Costume 
for Lady Bon wit 

One perfect gJen plaid dress in 
navy and taupe polyester and nylon, 
short sleeved, patent-belted and 
neatly jacketed to match, with 
its own color-coordinated silk 
paisley scarf round the heck. 

By Sandy Kayne 
for Stephan Casuats. 

1 0 to 20 sizes. 1 18 .00 complete 
Add 1-35 outside delivery area. 
LadyBonvyit 
Bonwit Tolltr . 

Fifth Avenue at 56th Street 
New York and all stores; ' • - 








When You're NewYorit Gty Bound 

The Gorham Is A 
One-Of-A-Kind Hotel' 

So ssys New York Magazine . . . 
and so wtt you) N.H. wrhes — ”Wa 
love The Gorham) At lest ... a de- 
cently priced, dean and friendly 
place to etayr All Rooms end 
Suites have . . . 

- *ca coio* tv 

- DtKECT DIAL TELCYHONCS 

• DELUXE BATHS 

• COMF1 ETE KITCHENETTES 
Rates atari el S20 Dally «ngle and 
S24 Doutote. Fine RaetamnL Spe- 
cial rates at adfotalng garaga. One 
block trom N.Y. HUton. Inf o rmation : 
Witte for our colorful brochure. 
W e— rea Oo ne. Please can 
(2121 2BS-1B0QL 
■tohnallM ( && 

Horn 

GORHAM i 

kibHwtri— id*" 
ut kst sn snar 
mT 0 K,er»n* 



OVERLOOK 

HOUSE, 

INC 


2187 Overlook Rd. Cleveland, Ohio 44106 
(216)795-3550 

Accredited by The Dept of Care 
ot the First Church ot Christ, Scientist in Boston. Mass. 

Daily Rates 

NURSING CARE— $42.00 private room & bath, all meals. 1 
Hour skilled nursing care (extra — $7.50 an hour). $40.00 
private room & partial bath, ell meals. 1 Hour skilled nurs- 
ing care (extra — $7.50 an hour). 


SHELTER CARE — $22.00 double room & bath, all meals. 
Skilled nursing care $7.50 an hour when needed. 


REST & STUDY — $30.00 private room & bath. (Double oc- 
cupancy $20.00). All meals. $28.00 room & partial bath, 
all meals. $22.00 efficiency (bath & kitchen). Continental 
breakfast (Double occupancy $13.00). 


Inquiries are Invited about special rates and our Benevolent Fund. 


f ! WE HAD AN OLD PLAYER-PIANO... AND IT SURE FOOLED A LOT OF PEOPLE.. 

“They laughed when 


91 

•M 

f 

I STILL CANT PLAY, BUT— NOW I HAVE THE 

c World*s Greatest Collection 
oft 



ORIGINAL 
PIANO ROLL 



Ever Recorded 

( RECORDED DIRECT FROM V 
THE ORIGINAL PIANO ROLLS J 1 


EVERY GREAT PIANO TUNE YOU'VE EVER LOVED 
RECORDED ON SIX FANTASTIC ALBUMS 

YES! It’s the real slng-a-long, honky-tonk, rinky-tink sound... The Gay Nineties 
...The Roaring Twenties... right through the Thirties into the Forties. The songs 
you‘ve always loved . . . the songs you always sing and hum and whistle to. 


.The anginal puno rofe wwre 
made by many different aruus 
MasterrdSawwre maefc by an art- 
el dreefty on to a parforaung 
machine attached to the pano 
The master was then checked 
and perfected finafiy the mas- 
ter roB wee pieced in another 
mechme whch produced up to 
ten rote at a time Some of the 
rolls used m the preparation of 
these recordings are over fifty 
years old. These axc eten t qual- 
ity reoorOngs were made from 
rofe pteyed on a famous J D' 
fisher upright puno 




Here Is a fantastic, once-in-a-lifetime 
chance to own this rare and unusual 
collection of authentic PiaDo Roll 
music, actually recorded directly 
from original piano rolls. This is as 
close to the real thing as you can get 
without actually owning a player- 
piano costing thousands of dollars. 

Hear your all-time favorites - - .“If 
You Knew Susier “AJwaysr .“Star- 
dust" “Twelfth Street Rag." “Gypsy 
Love Songr "The Old Piano Roll 


ANY ONE ALBUM 


iSSS- 





Blues’.' . . plus many, many more. 
Sixty great songs in all are in this 
fabulous collection. Hake a look at 
the list of songs and see how many 
you can remember the words to. 

We bet you're humming some of 
the tunes right now! These songs 
are for everybody... not just the old- 
timers. You will be amazed at how 
many peoplei young and old alike, 
know and love these melodies. 

O ws TH* cracklrbarrel 
8 TRACK 

on 

CASSETTE 
TAPES 

$16 

OF ALL SIX 
ALBUMS 
POSTPAID 


ANY TWO 
ALBUMS 

ALL SIX 
ALBUMS 

$596 

$15 

ami tost 
M ia paid 

POST 

PAJD 


TISFACTION C.UAK*MTF*D OK MONt Y HACK 


■The Cracker barrel 1 ^ 1 - 


W 




Pft-rta 


61 CABOT STREET, WEST BABYLON, NY 11704 

YES! Please send me ‘Original Piano Roll Music* albums 
1 have listed. 1 understand that if I am not completely 
satisfied. I can return them for a full refund. 

Any one album: ¥2.98 plus .50c shipping. Any two al- 
bums; 85.96 postpaid. All six albums: ¥15. postpaid. 
Long-Play tapes <8 track or cassette I of all sia albums: 
¥ 16 . postpaid. 


ALBUM# ONE 

TWO 1 THREE i FOUR 

1 FIVE 1 

SIX 

QUANTITY 

1 1 

rn 



m0gSk 


4^- 


□ 12- LP Q8 TRACK □ LONG-PLAY CASSETTE 
OF ALL SIX * OF ALL SIX 


Enclosed is S~ 


(check or Money Order] 




■ ‘ 




—Zip 
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Senator lists names 
of Arab blacklist firms 

Washington 

Sen. Frank Church made public 
Wednesday a list of more than 1 ,500 
U.S. firms he said have been 
blacklisted by Saudi Arabia for 
business dealings with Israel. 

Senator Church, (D) of Idaho, said at 
a hearing of the Senate Foreign 
Relations subcommittee on 
multinational corporations that the time 
has come to publicize the issue. 

Harold H. Saunders, deputy assistant 
secretary of state, testified that the 
policy of the State and Commerce 
Department for years has been to 
oppose the boycott. 

Mr. Saunders said the U.S. 
Government opposition has been made 
clear repeatedly but "it has been our 
view . . . that this issue is best dealt 
with through diplomacy and 
persuasion.” 

Senator Church, who is chairman of 
the Senate subcommittee, said Saudi 
Arabia and other Arab countries were 
trying to "impose a pattern of anti- 
Semitism' ' on United States business 
firms. 

His list includes major American firms 
such as Ford. Xerox, and Coca-Cola. 
Senator Church said Ford, for example, 
has been unable to sell a car or truck 
in Saudi Arabia since 1 966. 

Asked about the blacklist at his 
Hollywood, Florida, press conference. 
President Ford said any allegations of 
discrimination would be “fully 
investigated and appropriate action 
taken under the laws of the United 
States.” 

Army sees dual threat 
in funding pressures 

Washington 

Army Secretary Howard H. Callaway 
told the House Armed Services 
Committee Wednesday that inflation 
and underfunding by Congress have 
"the Army nearly on the ropes." 

On another front in Heidelberg, 
Germany, Gen. Michael S. Davison, 
commander of the U.S. Army in 
Europe, warned of a Soviet military 
buildup and said congressional troop- 
cut advocates should not be blinded by 
"the fog of detente." 

Opposing unilateral cuts in his 
185,000-man U.S. Army in Europe. 
General Davison maintained that Soviet 
objectives in Europe had not changed. 

"The Soviet Union still desires to be 


* Dresses 
in Peking 

Continued from Page 1 

collarless neckline — a feature bor- 
rowed with special care from the 
traditional style of Chinese women’s 
clothing, in conformity with Chair- 
man Mao's axiom about “making the 
past serve the present ' ’ 

Madame Mao credited 

Although the majority opinion 
clearly favors the prospect of getting 
women out of the baggy trousers and 
loose-fitting blouses that have been 
the order of the day since the Red 
Guard period, there are enough criti- 
cal voices among the onlookers at the 
bazaar to indicate that there is still a 
minority that believes, with the Red 
Guards, that dresses are by their very 
nature lewd. 

"No good,” muttered one peasant- 
elder from underneath his winter cap 
with snoopy earflaps. “Ugly," said a 
generously proportioned woman of 
middle years, apparently content in 
her denim pants. "Oh, those colors,” 
exclaimed another woman. “Too 
bright — like curtains.” 

Credit for the decision to reintro- 
duce dresses is generally given to 
Madame Mao Tse-tung, who stunned 
the crowd at a Peking sports stadium 
20 months ago by appearing wearing 
a white calf-length dress with a 
matching shoulder bag and shoes. It 
was the first time that she had been 
seen in public in anything other than a 
pantsuit. 

About that time, the party-can- 
trolled press began urging Chinese 
women to be more colorful and imagi- 
native in their dress. In the past two 
summers there has been a gradual 
shift back to colored blouses and 
skirts, despite the vehemence of the 
Red Guards' attacks on anything that 
smacked of Western influence. 


Tito to visit Latin America 

By the Associated Press 

Mexico City 
Yugoslavian President Tito will 
make a six-country Latin American 
tour late this year or early in 1976, 
Yugoslavian Foreign Minister Milos 
Minic announced recently. 

Mr. Minic said the Yugoslavian 
leader had accepted invitations to 
visit Mexico,' Costa Rica, Venezuela, 
Peru, Argentina, and Cuba, but no 
dates had been set. 

Mr. Minic said the trip would be to 
“bring relations closer ... in terms 
of trade and cultural and scientific 
agreements.” President Tito visited 
Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and Bolivia in 
1963. 


the politically predominant power on 
the European continent," he said in an 
interview. "It would vety much like to 
see the United States presence 
removed from Europe." 

Black caucus opposes 
Davis for State post 

Washington 
The congressional black caucus has 
formally asked President Ford to 
withdraw the nomination of Nathaniel 
Davis as Assistant Secretary of State 
for African Affairs. 



Rep. Charles Rangel 

In a letter to Mr. Ford, Rep. Charles 
B. Rangel, chairman of the caucus, 
said the nomination demonstrated an 
insensitivity toward developing African 
nations concerned over subversion by 
the major powers. 


"As Ambassador to Chile during the 
overthrow of President Salvador 
Allende, one might easily assume that 
Mr. Davis may have been involved with 
the unfortunate United States 
complicity In the overthrow," the New 
York Democrat said. 


Perjury charge against - 
Ehriichman dropped 

Los Angeles 

A perjury charge against John D. 
Ehriichman. former top domestic-affairs 
aide to former President Richard M. 
Nixon, stemming from the Pentagon- 
papers case, will be dropped, it was 
announced here. 

County prosecutor Joseph Busch 
said he would not press charges - . 
against Mr. Ehriichman for allegedly 
lying'to the Los Angeles County Grand 
Jury about the burglary of the office of 
Pentagon-papers defendant Daniel 
Ellsberg's psychiatrist in Beverly Hills.. 

"I feel it is In the best interests of 
justice and taxpayers’ money not to go 
forward with the trial here in view of 
Ehriichman 's conviction and 
sentencing in two Washington, D.C., 
.cases," he said. The county prosecutor 
said he would make a motion next 
Monday in Superior Court here to drop 
the charge because of the dual 


If pliers arrive, stand back 

Eastport, Idaho 

U.S. Customs Service employee Monte Newhouse has had it drilled 
into him: federal purchase orders don't always bring the expected re- 
sults. 

A few weeks ago, Mr. Newhouse decided he needed a pair of pliers 
and a quarter-inch drill bit He ordered them through the usual chan- 
nels. 

A short time later, Hie .General Services Administration In Auburn, 
Wash., challenged the order. Officials wanted to know what Mr. New- 
house was going to do with 10,001 pairs of pliers. 

Mr. Newhouse, from his remote border station, explained that he had 
ordered one pair of pliers. The GSA said its computer would be cor- 
rected. 

Several days later, Mr. Newhouse received a box of 15 dozen quarter- - 
inch drill bits. 

The following day, 23 dozen quarter-inch drill bits arrived. And two 
days later, 15 dozen drill bits were delivered. 

Mr. Newhouse says he’s waiting for instructions on what to do now. 

So far, toe pliers have not arrived. 



♦Britain set to levy tax 
on North Sea oil flow 


Continued from Page I 

On oil prices, toe British position is 
somewhere between that of the 
United States and the continental 
European countries, government 
sources say. At next week's IEA 
meeting, U.S. Assistant Secretary of 
State, Thomas Enders.is expected to 
press once again Washington's view 
that oil prices should come down but 
that oil producers should be guaran- 
teed a floor price of 37 to $8 a barrel. 
(Present prices axe in the 310 to 311 
range.) 

France, West Germany, Japan, and 
other major consumers without oil 
reserves of their own are not keen on 
the idea of a floor price. The British 
cautiously say they are "not op- 
posed,” but would have to run com- 
puter studies of prices at various 
levels to see which would be most 
advantageous. 

Producers lack strategy 

As for the producers, they do not 
seem to have worked out a Joint 
strategy either. OPEC countries have 
apparently decided to continue using 
the dollar as the currency in terms of 
which to sell their oil. 

The Shah of Iran wants oil prices 
indexed to those of major com- 


*OPEC holds dollar ‘trump card’ 


Continued from Page 1 
parties agreed to tie oil prices to the 
dollar, in relation to the dollar's value 
to a number of other world cur- 
rencies. 

The “Geneva formula,” said John 
Lichtblau, executive director of the 
Petroleum industry Research Foun- 
dation, Inc., had little practical effect, 
because for months thereafter the 
dollar steadily gained in value. Only 
in the latter part of 1974 did the dollar 
begin its current slump. 

Struggle to avoid cuts 

Of fundamental interest to the oil- 
consuming world Is OPEC’s struggle 
to keep financially pressed members 
from lowering the price of their oil, or 
increasing production to earn more 
money. 

With Japan and Western European 
nations cutting their oil Imports by as 
much, as io percent, some OPEC 
members — notably Saudi Arabia, 
Iran, Kuwait, Abu Dhabi, Venezuela, 
and some others — have reduced their 
production, to'hold prices firm. 

A sparsely peopled nation like Saudi 
Arabia, whose oil output has dropped 


convictions. Mr. Ehriichman was 
sentenced last week to 30 months to 8 
years for his role in the Watergate 
'•over-up. 

NATO considers 
aid for Turkey 

Washington 

The North Atlantic T reaty 
Organization (NATO) is considering 
military assistance for Turkey, now cut 
off from American aid, Secretary- 
General Joseph Luns said here. 

Dr. Luns told Reuter in an interview 
that NATO would take up the matter in 
two weeks, if Congress did not lift its 
ban on American aid. 

Dr. Luns.decltned to give any details, 
but he said that Turkey did not need 
| new weapons, only spare parts for toe 
I maintenance of its tanks, planes, and 
' other equipment 

FCC’s Hooks accuses 
public TV of prejudice 

Washington 

The public television system has 
been accused of racial prejudice by the 
first black member of toe Federal 
Communications Commission. 

"Public television, without toe legal 
or moral right to do so. has become 
toe Caucasian intellectual’s home 
entertainment game," said 
commissioner Ben L. Hooks, formerly a 
judge in Memphis. His comments came 
in a sharp dissent from an FCC 
decision rejecting discrimination 
charges against WNET of New York 
City. 

Drugging of Soviet 
mathematician charged 

. . . Moscow 

Two prominent dissenters charged 
Soviet authorities with trying to destroy 
the personality of mathematician 
Leonid Plyushch, whose condition in a 
psychiatric hospital they said had 
recently worsened. 

In a statement made available to 
Western newsmen, linguist Tatyana 
Khodorovich and physicist Yuri Orlov 
said Mr. Plyushch was “dying 
spiritually" in a special hospital where 
doctors had been injecting him with 
debilitating drugs for nearly four 
months. 

Mr. Plyushch, formerly one of toe 
Soviet Union's most active - 
campaigners for human rights, was 
arrested in 1972 and committed to a 


mental hospital for an Indefinite period 
in 1973. At his last meeting with his 
wife on Feb. 10, the two dissenters said 
Mr. Plyushch had appeared with empty 
expressionless eyes, showing complete 
indifference to his fate and family- 

Kissinger swears in 
Ambassador Richardson 

Washington 
Secretary of State Henry A. Kissinger 
attended the swearing in of Elliot L. 
Richardson Tuesday as the new U.S. 
Ambassador to Britain, arid said that 
partnership with Britain has been the 
cornerstone of American foreign policy. 
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Richardson and Kissinger 

At a press conference, Mr. 

Richardson had said he would be 
interested in becoming secretary of 
state, but does not believe Dr. 

Kissinger mil step down soon. 

He told reporters after being sworn in 
at the State Department that he was 
sure if he were asked to be secretary of 
state he would accept. 

But he added. "You have to accept 
the proposition that I don't do jobs in 
terms of where they may lead." 

Dr. Kissinger said jokingly: "I can 
hardly describe the sense of panic with 
which I saw on my schedule this 
morning a notice that said ‘swearing in 
of Elliot Richardson.' ” 

He added amid laughter, "You notice 
toe alacrity with which I addressed him 
with his title [of Ambassador]." 

U.S. backs probe 
of Chilean actions 

Geneva 

The United States backs the 
establishment of a United Nations study 
group that would visit Chile to 
investigate.aileged human rights 
violations there. 

U.S. delegate Philip Hoffman told the 
U.S. Human Rights Commission here 
Wednesday that the setting up of such 
a group "would create hopes of a 
positive result to resolving toe problem 
and be an important new element for 
influencing events” in Chile. 


Rockwell in Cabinet? 

President Ford is reliably reported 
ready to name Pittsburgh industrialist 
F. Willard Rockwell as secretary of 
commerce. The board chairman of th e 
giant Rockwell international 
Corporation, would succeed Frederick 
B. Dent, who reportedly will become 
the President’s chief trade negotiator 
with the rank of ambassador. These 
developments became known after it 
was learned that the White House had 
given up its plans to name Deputy 
Attorney General Laurence H. 
Silberman as special trade 
representative. 

Cambodia aid doubtful 

Democratic leaders of the U.S. 
House of Representatives say they 
doubt President Ford’s request for 
more Indo-China military aid will win 
approval, despite Mr. Ford's warning 
that Cambodia will fall within weeks 
without it. "i don't think we can rally 
the votes.” said a high-ranking House 
leader who asked not to be named. "I 
think Cambodia will have to go down." 

Indians drop U.S. visit 

Indian Foreign Minister Y. B. Chavan 
Wednesday canceled a projected visit 
to the United States to protest 
Washington’s lifting of a 10-year arms 
embargo on Pakistan. At the same time 
Prime Minister indira Gandhi accused 
the United States of using mistaken 
arguments to justify its decision to 
resume arms sales to Pakistan. 

TV shuns energy probe 

All three commercial television 
networks and the public television 
system rejected a congressional 
committee's request for gavel-to-gavel 
coverage of 10 days of hearings on the 
'energy crisis. 

Hindus protest sheikh 

Hindu extremists have staged violent 
demonstrations in Kashmir's winter 
capital of Jammu to protest toe 
appointment of Sheikh Muhammad 
Abdullah as chief minister of Indian 
Kashmir. Officials said more than 50 
.policemen were injured before the 
demonstrators were dispersed. 


modifies imported by the oil produc- 
ers. Saudi Arabia still wants to reduce 
oil prices. The Algerians want a 
producer-consumer conference to dis- 
cuss not only oil but other major 
commodities as well. 

The glut of oil continues, and the 
producers are having to discuss allo- J 
eating cutbacks. But as Mr. Varley's 
comment indicates, except -in the 
United States, most observers still 
believe that OPEC can continue to. 
hold the line on the price front Its 
members have too much to lose If any ' 
one of them gives really substantial 
price cuts. 

Turning North Sea spigot f; 

On North Sea oil, meanwhile, part- 
ners in ope of the smaller fields, 
Argyll, announced plans Feb. 26 to 
start production in May and to bring it 
up to a level of 36,000 barrels a dap 
during this year. 

The consortium is led by Hamilton. 
Brothers, a Denver-based oil exploit- 
ation company, and includes Texaco, 
Rio Tinto Zinc, and Associated News- 
papers (publishers of the Daily Mail) . 
The much larger Forties field, owned 
by British Petroleum, will come an 
stream in August and may be pump- 
ing 400,000 barrels a day. 


Announcing a new generation 


And not a moment too soon. 


from 8.5 million barrels a day to 7.6; 
million daily last month, can better 
afford to reduce production than 
many OPEC states, although even the 
Saudis find their real income reduced- 
by world inflation and a giut of unsold 
crude. 

Abu Dhabi move 

But some OPEC members, feeling 
the pinch even harder, are competing, 
on world markets to sell their oil. Abet 
Dhabi, in a search for more cash, is 
boosting its production sharply. 

It now “is fairly easy,” .says Mr. 
Lichtblau, for oil companies to get a 
"postponement of payment by 60 to 90 
days," without interest penalty. Ev- 
ery so days' postponement he added, - 
cuts the price of a barrel of oil by 9 
cents. 

To keep its unity from cracking, the; 
13-nation OPEC cartel could “assign' 
a production celling to each country,” 
noted Mr. Lichtblau. He doubts tha t »' 
concrete slicing of the production pie' 
will be achieved at the current Vienna 1 
meeting, though the “principle” of a 
ceiling may be approved. 


Do you have any idea 
how much paper and wood 
the average American will 
use by the year 2000? • 

Over a ton a year. ' 

Now multiply that by 
264.4 million Americans, 
and ask yourself where on 
earth all that paper and 
•lumber will come from. 

•' At International Paper, 
we're working hard to • 
come up with some answers. 

. Like Supertrees. 

The average Supertree • \ . 
grows faster, taller, straighter, • 
arid healthier than ordinary •• 
pine trees. 

• It produces more wood 
fiber for more paper. And like 
all trees, a Supertree is a renew- 
able resource. 

The best of the best. 

. How do you' breed cham- 
pionship animals? Simply 
explained, you find two cham- . 
pioris and mate them. 

’ At International Paper, ■ 
we've been doing the same 
thing with our Supertrees. 

After years of testing, we' ve 
mated the best of our original 
Supertrees, andnow we're be- 
ginning the second-generation _ 
selections. Thesenew Super- 



' trees will be even straighter. 
Even talleri Even healthier than . 
their parents. 

There will be more Super- - 
trees, too. In fact, by 1980, Inter- 
national Paper will have planted 
two Supertrees for every man, 

. woman and child in the'COuntry. 

We've been working to 
build the world's fiber supply . 
for decades^ And not just with 
Supertrees. 

? . • *iwr _ 

Other things we ’redoing. 

We've developed the Land-, 
owner Assistance Program, to 
help small landowners do a 
better job of managing their . 
forests. 

We'reiinding ways toget 
more wood fiber from oar trees. ; 
For example; we're experiment- 


ing with a new machine that 
harvests tap roots that used 
to be left in the ground. 

We're moving ahead 
on projects like cooperative 
nurseries. Tree farm pro- 
grams: Forest research. 

Will all this be enough 
to keep the world's fiber 
supply going strong? 

It will help. But more 
must be done. 

At International Paper, 
we believe forest products 
companies, private landowners 
and government should work 
together to develop more con- 
structive policies for managing 
America's forests. The wrong 
policies can make tree farming 
impossible and force the sale of 
forest land for other purposes. 
The right poKdeS can assure 
continuation of America's forest 
resources. 

If you'dlike more informa- 
' tfort about what has to be done 
to assure the worid's fiber supply, 
write to; Jntemational Paper 
Company, Apartment 102-A, 
220 East 42nd Street New York, 
N.YlOOl^ 1 . •••.' 
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4. JOHN ADAMS 


....... ,. ... 

As part of its coverage of Me U.S. 
bicentennial. Me Monitor continues 
its liyely T look into Me live^ off he 12 
inen , founded the nafito 200 
years ago. The articles, written by 
a veteran Washington correspon- 
cient, are appearing on thS page, 
twice a irionM Mrough June/ 

By Richard L. Strout ... 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Abigail Adams, wife of John Adams, wrote borne 
from . Paris In 1784 about the ballet at the opera. She 
was shocked. It wasn't a bit like puritan Braintree : 

“. . . The dresses and beauty of the performers were . 
. enchanting : but^ ra sooner did the dance commence', 
than I felt rny delicacy wounded, and i was. shamed to 
be seen to lodfc at them: Gdrls, clothed in the thinnest 
silk and gauze, : . with , petticoats short, springing two 
feet from the floor, poising themselves in the air, with 
their feet flying, and as parfecly [sic] showing, their 
garters and drawers as though no petticoat had been 
worn , was a sight altogether new to me. ,T 
- How unlike this was to Bos ten; and' yet it was the 
larger world into which the little country of 8 million 
on the edge of the wflderness was entering. And 
Abigail, that adaptable American who wrote some of 
the most changing letters in literature, continues: 

' “Shall I speak a truth, and say that repeatedly 
seeing thege dances has worn off that disgust, which I 
at first felt, and that I see them now. with pleasure?” 
•They called her husband, “His Rotundity” or, 
sometimes, simply “Bonnie Johnny.” It was fortunate 
that this immensely able but sometimes ' pompous, 
fussy little man was bo often separated from Abigail, 
because they wrote each other such agreeable letters. 

Boston then had 15,000 people; New Yorif 20,000; 
Philadelphia, the genteel metropolis, 30,000, and the 
only other "city” was Charleston, S.C., with maybe 
10,000. It was as jaunty and cocky and broke a new 
Country as ever was born, not at all Certain that its 
component provincials could even abide each other. " 

Jokes affronted 

Even in the Continental Army in 1778, the South- 
erners called Northerners "dem yankeea.” "in his 
Insularity John Adams had little realf e^of the 
‘ reputation his prime New Englanders had abroad till 
he traveled with the delegation through New York en 
routd to the first Continental Congress In Philadelphia. 
(“This will be an assembly of the wisest men upon the 
continent, ' ’ he wrote in his diary.) But he was 
affronted at the fun they made of New Englanders, . 
and as always in his life (even when he becAme the - 
second President) he felt that they were persecuting 
his region a little; maybe even him personally. 

"The characters of the gentlemen in the four New 
England colonies, " he wrote Abigail, “differ from 
those in the others ... as -much as several distinct 
nations -almost.” Such differences, he decided in 
Philadelphia, might be fatal. 

Simplicity was the key, but even New Englanders 
could carry it too. far. There was that Incident of the 
assemblymen of Salem, Mass., who were sent home 
when it was learned that they were elected by a count 
of corn kernels and peas In a hat. It outraged^tbe 
dignity of some but not John Adams; he said that he . 
would let them choose electors by dead codfish if 
necessary so that they got on with the public business. 

He applauded the Boston Tea Party. This farmer's 
son and Harvard graduate Adams had by then one of 
the largest law practices in Boston, including as client 
the richest man in town. John Hancock. He defended 
' John Hancock against the Crown In a matter of 
' smuggling by one of Hancock’s boats. Adams took the 
rather precarious legal position that since Hancock 
hadn’t had a voice in the tax he couldn’t be taxed.- 

But then came the ‘‘Boston Massacre. "A crowd had 
taunted and menaced a redcoat sentry, and the affair 




By Albert J. Forbes, staff artist 


turned biro dy. Captain. Preston and Ms seven soldiers 
had simply been doing iheir duty. Who would defend 
them? Adams was chosen at Pres ton’s request. 

It might end his public career, A dams knew. He 
went- ahead anyway. There was a strength of 
character there; an independence of thought and 
action and a miqd of the first rank: a formidable 
engine . when added to an Intense Puritan earnestness 
and an' uncomfortable moral necessity for improving 
every moment of his time. 

' Certainly he was a little vain. He was pugnacious, 
too, tactless; and touched with jealousy. But these 
ungracious traits did not hide the strength of his 
character. 

There was that day, for example, the first day of 
July, ..1776, when the famous Pennsylvanian. ' John 
Dickinson rose in Independence Hall and implored the 
delegates to take one final look at thfc fatal step they 
were contemplating — independence. He urged them 
to reconsider. 


Eyes, it seemed, turned almost automatically to the 
short little lawyer from Braintree. In the interval that 
followed, nature supplied scenic effects. There was a 
roll of thunder outside. The tall windows were open to 
let In the breeze. The text of what Adams said Is lost. 
Probably it was simply a recapitulation of dozens of 
speeches of the sort he bad made before. He pretends 
to make light of it In later writings. But one listener in 
the . hall, Thomas Jefferson, recorded that Adams 
"came out with a power of thought and expression that 
moved us from our seats.” 

Yes, as we would- say, he brought them up standing. 
Three days later the presiding .officer slowly and 
solemnly read the fateful words for final ratification: 
"Resolved: that these united colonies are, and of a 
right ought to be, free and independent states. — ” 

A year earlier John Adams had done something else 
in Chat same hall in Philadelphia that showed his 
power and initiative. Fighting had actually started 
around Boston as the Second Continental Congress 


FATHERS 


was sitting. A rider brought In an urgent appeal from 
the Massachusetts Committee of Safety urging, 
begging, that Congress adopt , as its own the New 
England army now blockading Boston — an American 
array. 

They mulled it over. Apparently Adams had 
confided to nobody his next move except, hastily, to 
his cousin Sam Adams, In entering the hall. Address- 
ing the delegates he said that he was prepared to make 
the nomination of a commander-in-chief for the new 
.army — "a gentleman whose skill as an officer, whose 
independent fortune, great talents, and universal 
character would command the respect of America.” 

They listened, electrified. He was nominating 
somebody from Massachusetts, probably, they as- 
sumed. Adams continued, "a gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, who is among us here and well known to all of 
us. . . 

Washington slipped out 

The story Is that the gentleman from Fairfax 
County, Virginia, that tall, well-proportioned man 
almost as tall sitting down as Adams standing, slipped 
quietly from the room. People were not so tall in those 
days; six feet was uncommon, and this Virginian was 
six-two. Adams nominated George Washington; dis- 
cussion lasted two days; Virginia closed ranks behind 
its son: "The Congress hopes the gentleman will 
accept,” they finally told him. 

George Washington, standing before them in the 
blue and scarlet uniform of a colonel of Virginia 
militia answered in a brief statement He added 
tersely at the end, "I do not wish to make any profit 
from it.” 

After the war was won John Adams went on to 
become Vice-President for Washington's two terms, 
and then President for a term of his own. He lacked 
the glamor to become a legend. He was. perhaps, a 
little too human. He was a disaster as a diplomat. He 
was jealous of Washington. He quarreled with 
Jefferson, though, with a magnanimity that became 
him, he thought better of it in his quarter-century of 
retirement and letter-writing after 1801, and they were 
reconciled. He. was a Federalist conservative. The 
revolution, he thought, was to protect property as 
much as anything. 

The best government, he said, Is ’’that which 
communicates ease, comfort security or, in a word, 
happiness to the greatest number of persons and in the 
highest degree.” 

f Mr. President’ would do 

What should the new American president be called? 
Why, he thought “His Highness, the President of the 
United States and Protector of Their Liberties." 
Fortunately Congress settled on a simple "Mr. 
President” Yet Mr. Adams was not afraid of a 
powerful executive; he challenged critics to say 
whether the Constitution, after all, did not set up “a 
monarchical republic or. if you will, a limited 
monarchy.” It was easy to see why the agrarian 
Jeffersonian "levelers’’ hated him. 

Always he had a blunt and stubborn integrity, and, 
for alL Ms- travel, an incorrigible New- England 
provinciality. He saw his son become President, and 
he left one of the most famous families in America. 
And there, too, was Abigail. When he came as 
President to the frontier capital she dried the sheets in 
the unfinished East Room of the White House. She 
commented demurely on the doings, and kept her 
husband informed in their long separations. 

Yes, she observed in a letter to her husband in 
France, in describing the inflation that had come with 
the war, and the effect of the rising prices: 

‘The merchant scowls, the farmer growls and 
everyone seems wroth that he cannot grind his 
neighbor.” 

Wroth then — and today. It brings her rather close to 
us, 200 years later. 

Next: the mild-mannered but extraordinary James 
Madison. 



Correction: In the previous article In this 
series, on Thomas Jefferson, a reference to the 
House ballot of February. 1801, (to determine 
whether Jefferson or Aaron Burr should be 
President) was in error. An editing slip made it 
appear that Hamilton discovered that his fellow 
Federalists were backing Jefferson. In fact, the 
Federalists were supporting Burr against Jeffer- 
son. 
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Stop 
making 
that silence 


Winter is the season of silences. Snow 
muffles sounds like insulation. Birds 
are south, animals are hibernating. A 
walker in the woods Is alone with his 
own small commotions: the under- 
stated crunch of hoots breaking 
through crust. Or, if he has been that 
way before, the squeak of leather ah' 
packed snow. 

At no time does the city come as such 
a shock to the ears. Noise Is the natural 
product of the city — in fact, "the chief 
product and authenticating sign of 
civilization,” growled Ambrose Bierce. . 
But that was 75 years ago, and he didn’t 
know the half of It 

Now-; and then -a reader stumbles 
across a passage from toe past that 
serves as a reference point for com- 
parison with the present. -Schopen- 
hauer’s essay “On Noise” was written, 
well oyer a century ago. 1 Presumably 
the silence of a 19th-century winter in 
the Black Forest was no more (and no 
less) absolute than today. But what' 
about 19th-ce n t u r y noise? 

After . complaining about toe slam- 
ming of doors, the harking of dogs, and 
the crying of children (“hOnlMe .to 
hear”), Schopenhauer built up to his 
high-decibel climax. Civilization’s ulti- 
mate ear-blast, he declared — “the 


most inexcusable and disgraceful of all 
noises” — was the cracking of a whip. 
“A truly infernal thing” —an unforgiv- 
able crime that' "murders thought-” 
How could a philosopher flAnlr with this 
snap-snap going on in the streets? 

Think of that, you 1875 city-dwellers 
— if -you Can think at all In the din as 
you stand on your street corner. Bom- 
barded by taxi horns. Trapped in a 
stereophonic crossfire between transis- 
tor radios tuned in to two different rock 
stations. Sound-strafed by , planes tak- 
ing off from an airport you can't even 
sea. Cracking whips indeed. 

'• Silence is. a constant, but what a 
quantum distance exists between the 
scale of 19th-century and 20th-century 
noise! The crack of a whip, the creak of 
wooden wheels, the sound of a horse 
snorting escalate into the chug of a 
locomotive,' then the backfire of an 
Internal combustion engine, finally the 
bruising whooml of a jet 


Noise — . lots of noise and endless 
noise — has become our norntThe joke 
about the city -dweller on vacation who 
cant sleep because of the silence is a 
parable for toe times. Silence must be 
the late-20th -century equivalent to the 
Chinese water torture. The drip-drip 


we can take ; it’s what’s in between that 
drives us crazy. 

On the soundtrack of history we hear 
the swish of an arrow, the bark of a 
rifle, the megatonic roar of an A-bomb. 
“Noise is power.” So goes the false 
. logic literally drummed into our heads. 
Is this why silence tends to make us 
feel helpless? For no matter how much 
we dislike noise, our real fear is of too 
little. We seem to need at least some 
-noise the way a child needs a night 
light. 

The hum of a good motor oddly 
comforts us. . 

' We go to sleep and wake up to the 

drone of clock radios. 

Where- would we be without the 
telephone? 

The nightmare of a Fellini film may 
beaRoman traffic jam. The nightmare 
of a Bergman film — who else would 
title a screenplay “The Silence”? — is 
something worse. Those cameras mov- 
ing slowly, as if numb from a Swedish 
winter, across those still and soundless 
landscapes — what unbearable sus- 
pense, like the beginning of toe world 
from which we have traveled so far and 
so noisily. * 

*■ *■_ A 

To be absolutely at rest, to be 
absolutely quiet — is that to be 
damned, 20th-century style? Yet there 


is a peace that seems impossible 
without silence, and how we long for 
that, too. And so we rush from the city 
with our hands over our ears, and 
hurry back with our ears pricked, 
homesick for a little audible chaos. 

One compromises. One rejects both 
noise and silence selectively, like Elve- 
lyn Waugh. The crusty novelist, who 
did not suffer even reasonably in- 
telligent people gladly, carried a large 
ear-trumpet on occasion to social af- 
fairs and when the speechifying or the 
conversation was not up to standard , he 
would lay down his instrument and 
stare ahead with a look of blank and 
beatific relief. 

On the other hand, if language, as 
somebody once said, is a sound that 
finally seeks for silence, our cry is: 
"Yes. But please, not yet.” We would 
love to get rid of all air pollution, all 
water pollution if we could. We would 
choose only to reduce noise pollution. 
Silence in moderation is our motto. 
Schopenhauer may not want the whip, 
but .would he want to do without the 
dop-clop of toe horse's hooves? Noise 
Is the nuisance that confirms what a 
human being cannot live without know- 
ing: You are not alone. 


A Monday and Thursday feature by 
the Monitor's columnist-at-large. 
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Other makers expected 
to follow action of GM 
on price cuts, options 


ByCharlesE.Dole 
Automotive editor of - 
The Christian Science Monitor 


American Motors has lined up be- 
hind GM in chopping the price and 
making optional some of the standard 
equipment on selected hard-to-aell 
carlines. 

Ford and Chrysler are expected to 
follow suit 


Just as Ford, GM, and American 
Motors jumped through the rebate 
jboop after Chrysler snapped the whip, 
so the remaining trio have to follow 
the General Motors price-cutting 
inorve in order to stay competitive. 

“There will be discounts all through 
the model year,” predicts Arvid 
Jouppi, an Industry stock analyst with 
his own firm in Detroit 

* *But the industry now will return to 
the traditional way in which it has 
operated since at least the 1920a,” he 
adds. In other words, the total price 
cut will come through the dealer and 
not directly from the manufacturer. 


Exceptions possible 

There could be exceptions if a,; car 
firm is overstocked on a particular 
car line this- year. 

“If it becomes appropriate to sell a 
certain model at a rebate, then there 
already exists a mechanism for it,” 
Mr. Jouppi reports. 

The much-publicized car-rebate 
programs end Friday, y et debate over 
the tactic will continue far into the 
spring. No one in the Industry really 
liked the direct-rebate ploy, not even 
Chrysler. The rebates cost the com- 
panies a bundle. “It was supposed to 
be a little pump priming,” says Mr. 


Jouppi, "butinstead-af taking a cup of 
water, it took a gallon. ’ 1 


New form of rebate 


At New York Auto Show 

A car's lower price can be just the thing 


The companies, in effect, gave 
away their profits. “If something like 
that continues, It's an indication that 
s om e thing is. basically wrong,” de- 
clares John B. Naughton, vice-presi- 
dent of sales for Ford. 


• • ' • , / - * 




ent? 


A lot of people confuse concrete 
with cement. 


At Amcord we do not. We make 
cement and sell it to people who 
make concrete. 


But cement is very concrete to 
us. It is the foundation on which 
Amcord was built. It accounts for 
a substantial part of our sales 
and earnings. 


Cement is a good foundation 
upon which to build. It is essential 
to some of the most basic facets 
of our economy— transportation 
and shelter. Transportation is 
more than just the world’s . 
greatest network of highways: it 
is bridges, airports and rapid 
transit. And you need shelter not 
only where you live, but also 
where you work, shop, go to 
school or see a movie. 


Amcord produces cement in 
f ive'of the nation’s most modern 
and efficient plants for markets 
in the East, Midwest, Southwest 
and Western United States. And 
we are keeping these plants 
modern —by converting energy 
needs to abundant coal and by 
installing pre-heaters to conserve 
energy and increase output. What 
we produce America cannot do 
without and we plan to help meet 
this country's growing need for 
our product. 


swimming pools and leisure 
furniture for the consumer. 


That sol id cement base has 
enabled Amcord’s management 
to project earnings almost to the 
penny for the past five years, 
and to establish a cash dividend 
policy of approximately 30 
percent of establ ished earnings. 


Cement is also essential to 
Amcord’s future growth. By 
converting some of the profits 
from cement into thoughtfully 
planned corporate expansion and 
diversification, Amcord has 
become one of the nation’s 
leading manufacturers of 
pre-engineered metal buildings 
for industry, and above-ground 


We have just achieved our 
earnings goals in 1974, despite 
economic turbulence. We are 
enthusiastic about the future of 
the American economy, and 
expect to be a part of this nation's 
economic resurgence. 


That’s how concrete cement is 
at Amcord. 



Still, the price cuts are seen as a 
new form of rebate. Carmakers long 
have operated with dealership in- 
centive programs to sell cars in a 
tough market with the dealer getting 
a cash kickback, plus his normal 
profit, cm every car he sells. The 
public rarely hears about it 
The price cuts won't cost the com- 
panies anywhere near the rebates. 
They'll simply lose any added reve- 
nues from, the now-optional equip- 
ment 


Base price cut §300 


GM is replacing the more costly 
radial-ply tires with bias-belted tires 
an seven compact and subcompact 
models. Further, it is putting three- 
speed transmissions Into some of the 
cars instead of the more- costly four- 
speeds, and is shrinking the size of the 
engines installed as standard equip- 
ment Some of the trim items also are 
affected. The removed items are all 
available as extra-cost options, a 
high-profit part of the business for 
carmaker and dealer alike. 


. . . to turn one’s thoughts to purchasing 


The effect on the Chevrolet Monza, 
which before the rebate program was 
hardly selling at ah, is to cut the base 
price more than $300 — to $3,648. 

GM p-hatrman Thomas A. Murphy 
says the price reductions are being 
made toward “an economy-minded 
public” in an effort to continue the 
sales momentum generated by two 
months of price rebating. 

What is clear is ttiat. the rebates 
slashed car inventories and moved 
customers off the sidewalks and into 
the showroom. 

Last November and December, 


Chry alerts retail activity was down a 
devastating 40 percent compared with 
a year earlier, says Robert B. 
McCurry Jr., vice-president of au- 
tomotive sales and service. Since the 
rebates took effect last month, activ- 
ity was down 5 percent. 

Ford’s small-car inventory stood at 
almost 150 days’ supply, double what 
the car Industry calls a viable situ- 
ation. In a month its supply of 
Mustangs droppedto58days. 


March despite the slight price-cuttln • " 
on some models by the industry. * 


Success clearly indicated 

The success of the rebates is clearly 
shown by the fact that new-car sales 
in the second 1 0-week period of Febru- 
ary nearly matched, the same time 
slot in 1974, the best 10 -day period 
since the start of the 1975 model year 
last September. 

Dealers sold 193,683 new cars in the 
Feb. u-20 period, off less than 1 
percentage point from a year earlier. 

Some sales analysts, however, ex- 
pect a sudden dropoff in sales in 


The Industry maintained aQ aing 
that consumer confidence was larger , 
responsible fbr the decline In ca 
sales. It also blamed the tcughenin 
of retail credit and . Washington 1 
tightening nooae around the Mote 
City. 

7et consumer reaction to. the spat 
of rebates indicates that price i* 
very real part of the. equation. p» ; 
prices had risen -an average 
between the introduction of the l&j , 
models and the showing of the ■ 


models last fall. Small cars ran w 
stone wall of consumer resistance^ 


the early months of the new-mocS 
year, because the Industry tried t 
load them with high-priced.options. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Jouppi seas, s 
steadily improving car year with tat?r 
1975 salves hitting 8.1 million, friehutiri t, . 
1.4 milli on imports. For 1978 he sees! 
million, a rise of almost l million ov* 
1975. -?3 : 


John T. Dunlop: man of contrasts 




By David T. Cook 

Business-financial correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 


W.T. Pascoe, ill 
Chairman of the Board 



Amcord. Inc. 


AMCORD 


Hercules Cement Company 
Peerless Cement Company 
Phoenix Cement Company 
Riverside Cement Company 
Muskin Corporation 
Pascoe Steel Corporation 
Little Lake Industries I 
5nowmass-at-Aspen 


I 

I - 


William T. Pascoe, HI, Chairman 
Amcord, Inc. 

610 Newport Center Drive j ; 

Newport Beach. California 92663 I .. 

□ 'ite.l want to hear more about your j 
company arid the industries it serves. My > ‘ 
6ard is attached. . } V 

U Add my name to your general mailing list, i .’ 
L J* 


(One of a series of advertisements directed at familiarizing the American business and financial community with one of the country's most dynamic 
manufacturing and marketing corporations). 


John T. Dunlap is a study in 
contrasts a missionary's son who 
has spent his adult life in the diverse 
but rdugh-and-tumble worlds of aca- 
deme, labor relations, and govern- 
ment. 

The labor secretary-designate also 
presents a sharp contrast to his 
predecessor, Peter J; Brennan. While 
Mr. Brennan is a blunt-spoken former 
New York City labor leader with a 
penchant for carrying a pistol. Mr. 
Dunlop has scholastic skills, street 
savvy, and lengthy governmental ex- 
perience. The long-time Harvard pro- 
fessor’s first government service 
came in 1948. 

Peter Brennan was eased out of the 
Cabinet to make way fbr Mr. Dunlop 
whOi unlike his predecessor, ' is cm 
speaking terms with the most in- 
fluential UJ3. labor leader, AFL-dO 
president George Meany. 

At a recent Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee hearing- it was 
evident that the labor economist will 
have no trouble winning Senate con- 
firmation. to the $60,000-a-year Labor 
Department post Senators from both 
parties paused in their largely per- 
functory questioning topraise the 
nominees* qualities, and quali- 
fications, 

- Significant criticism, of the Dunlop 
nomination did come from the Na- 


tional Organization for Women which 
charged, in a prepared statement, 
that Mr.. Dunlop's “record on equal 
opportunity at Harvard University is 
disappointing.”. . ■ 

The former dean of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s faculty of arts and sciences 
replied ”1 don’t recall having serious 
problems with the. women” on a 
faculty committee that dealt with him 
on women’s issues: 

Mr. Dunlop offered senators well- 
defined views on theoretical matters 
— views no doubt sharpened in the 
writing or editing of 12 books cm labor 
topics. At the same time, the nominee 
shied away from forecasting specific 
administrative actions he might take 
as labor secretary. 



Sen. Walter D. Huddleston <D) of 
Kentucky pressured Mr. Dunlop for a 
promise of specific government aid In 
redressing an alleged administrative 
mlxup in the distribution of emer- 
gency job funds. After promising to 
look into, .the matter, .Mr. Dunlap 
responded to further prodding from 
the Senator with “forme to go further 
than that is quite inappropriate. ” 


Woriters worrying about their job 
security would get little encour- 
agement from Mr. Dunlop's testi- 
mony on the U.S. unemployment rate. 
He declined to forecast when unem- 
ployment would peak and stressed the 
need to be “prudent in arranging our 
affairs”, in case the Jobless rate 
climb s higher -’ 

; Mr. Dunlopadds that tie is f< nat one 
who thinks it likely” that the U.S. 


unemployment rate can be broUg&T 
down to the 2 percent level and k^ '. 
there. The rate is currently " 

cent. . . . ' 

The prospective labor a ecwwty 1 '- 
favors continuing federally .jEDatffet! ' 
job-training programs atthof^3j£ - 
admits such schemes Y'beeahf- 
“simple income maintenance” durtnf -‘ r 
a recession when employera are nA-' 
looking for newly trained wotkerS- Bt- ' 
thinks the job-training plans support " 
public confidence and enst^sft'4 
quate labor supply when ti» i 
recovers. . _. V 

In bringing about ah economic — 
recovery Mr. Dunlop claims “ear 
first priority" ought to be a tax cut ’T 
cannot too strongly emphasise” the 
need for such a cut, hesays. 

“Such further easing is ajjp^riafc.’*' 
and likfely” in U.S. monetary. pQHcy ;> 
.Mr. Dunlop adds. The FedeiMj^e*' 
serve Board adminlsters U-S^ aiewe- . 
tary policy. 

Mr. Dunlop was not 
about the relmpositian of wage and 
price controls. He headed "th&pst oF” ~ 
Living Council during 1975^4, and,:: , 
has taught a Harvard BustoES^Scho^ : 
course entitled “Private^ dedskffl. j J 
making under wage and price cbnj.- : 
tools.” v : : : 


One private decision Mr. 'DunkipA .. 
already has made is to keepMaassets ^ - 
in a blind trust As a result oj tfcctro®',. . 
he told senators he did net knew- 
whether he still owns shares MjL 
foreign resort in which AFL03$f 
-president - Meany also has 
vestment - -V, • > -Wi - 

• • t. 


Labyrinth of a family’s high finances 


The MuDendore Murder Case, by 
Jonathan Kwitny : Farrar, Strauss 
and Giroux. 805 pages^ $11.95. . • 


By Ron Soberer 


Money does peculiar things to fami- 
lies. . :*;* 

And money that' is involved fa. huge 
bid landholdings seems to have an 
even greater effect on baronial fami- 
lies. • E dna Ferber wrote of. such a 
family in her saga, “Giant ” And, this 
book," by . Jonathan Kwitny, a reporter 
on the Wall Street Journal, tracks a 
modem day, bdronlal family; the 
Mullendores of Oklahoma. ■ 


Books 


The Mullendores owned large tracts . 
of land' (no one ever ready counted 
how much) lh'nortHern Oklahoma • 
near Tulsa,- vast herds of ~ cattle/ 
buffalo, long-hom steers and quarter. . 
horses: The land had passed through . : 
three generations of Mullendores, and . 
had grown as each .succeeding gener- .. 
ation bought more and mare land to / 
expand the cattle operations. } . . . . . . 

However, time has- a way of cat- . 
hlng up with families steeped in 
traditional methods — particularly 
traditional ranching methods. ' 1 
Thus, when the Muliendore ranch, . 
the Ck^s Bell,’ grew too big for its . 
finances, the Mullendores went to f 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Go. for a -. 
loan. When that -money ran out, they 
went to other creditors >*>' working ’ 


their way through the loans; and 
credit sources — until they - reached 
. the lenders- of last resfert;. — the. 

Mafia ' - ,.7_ v • 

E. C. Muliendore TTT . the -son run: 
nlng the -ranch, also involved himself ' 
. with some unscrupulous Insurance . 
menV who wrote life insurance poll- ' 
des an him worth $15 million: Then he 
tried to borrow on these pedicles. 

, However, as banks in out-of- 
the-way areas as Dewey -and Coffey- ' 
vllle, - Okl ah o m a, were findlrig, the 
Mullendores were something: of a 
credit 1 risk. Fbr despite .-, the vast 
■landholdings. E. C. Muliendore' and 
his pretty -wife Linda were ■ spending 
- more than they made. 

- Just te tiie personal level, Undn 
was Tunning up giant bills AtNelman- 
M arcus. For example,- ^she : spent ‘ - 
$lQ,019-5i Jn eight days at the -Dallas 
. store. And, E. C.’s father. Gape, spent 
hundreds, of thousands of -drtlars on 
quarter horses for racing. ~ v' 

■ E. C. just kept borrowing. money in ■■■■ 
order to pay the bills which;kept: 
coming” Into, the ranch 1 with: ever . 
greater “hrterestbh«ges.?'£i ’ 

By mld-1969, Mr. kwitnysays, the 
son was $8 million in debt to^equred^ : 
creditors and half a. mlllicp to^ debt to 

unsecured creditors. . 

' Since payments were bec^tjutog In- 
creastagty. harder to H 

resorted at times to a ftHTn-ctf '-'etedc • 
kiting,” which is writing one check; to 
be covered by another chec^ -wtilCh In 
tern is covered by a third ^eckr This , 
gives the check writer, mt^ .time to 



come up with money to cover 
checks in the first place. 

In order to pay the bills and . 
the expenses, E. C. started to 
mortgaged cattle illegally. _ 

f* However; the family i« 1 de-kept h^. , 

. ’ from doing - ; tha sen^blevtlring 
declaring bankrxqrttty^. v. 

Rather’ tiian shame: fltepnseives 
front of their ^ tew-aWding 
E. C. and his fethCT w^d'^sort tey** ‘ 
dealing -with Atianta^ ., Ga.-based^- 
*. teteVes,‘and ttn^fro^-Bfflwjaukee .. 

: ? was a ***, ' 


Vs 


toe other • ' hahd, 


out,, and on 
involved with 

the shadows of the law. : . . 

; Thus, it waa iirsvltoblc that. ED-- ^ V ; - . 
would meet a vident^dfibih, -No t 

knew who shot -him; ; ’ 

companies didn’t want: to ■ * 

. widow, but -ended ^^setii|ng.^or v * J 
T YHiil tiniyHnn rtnllq r mim^anyway &BO ’ : 

beingaoid. ’ * . . " ‘ ■- ‘ ,’i y 

: : Mr: Rwitrty's . 

thte’ real-life .saga 1 ® k ■..*-■ * 
Traman fepote in 

• Bfobdi^ Ho^ver, bverri»kned i^ •- .. 
facte and; 





ttebugfa tome haavy sect kg tg .> . .. . . 

: -since? ; Mr; to 

thoii«awil«f ^ ^ of ^ 'pagBSiOf ^ -. V' 
recmkte^,put tids * 

some . of , -toe.7 jumjrfness f und ®^ 

for 'the^Pictig’e the 

'redder ; gates: 

- family . It te wmtolh 




•* i : 
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Caution: legalized gambling and sports dangerous when mixed 


By Larry Eldridge 

I rode. my time machine to the 
year 2000 the other day, then went 
to Foxboro, Mass., where, the 
patriots were playing the Steel- 
ers. As soon as i got inside the * 
stadium a nattily dressed Damon 
Runyan-type character took me 
aside. 

“I’ve got a hot one In the third 
at New York,” he said. “But get. 
your daily form and tip sheets 

Game plan 

first and look them over. Then 
come back here and I’ll give you 
the word. All you have to do is bet 
a little bit for me too. ’’ 

I figured I must have wandered 
into the wrong place, but a man at 
the $2 window straightened me 
out 

“You’re at the football game all 
right,” he said. “You remember 
back in the 1970s when they 
legalized gambling on team 
sports? Weil naturally it wasn't 
long before they put in pari- 
mutuel machines too. 

1 was still confused. 

•'? “But some tout tried to give me 
a tip on the third at New York. 

- Obviously he was talking ' about a 
.horse race,” I said. 


“No/ you don’t understand,” 
my mentor explained: patiently. 
“After a couple of years the fans 
got tired of sitting aroimd all day 
waitlxig to see hoar their bets 
came; out. - They wanted more 
action, Man. So the first thing we 
' did was get rid of the old-fash- ' 
toned .idea of one game. 

. “We have six games v every 
Sunday now. They’re 10 minutes 
each, / with to minute inter- 
missions so the fans have time to 
get their bets down. And we’re set 
up . to take' action on all six games 
at every other track — er, I mean 
football stadium — around the 
country too. You can bet an Just 
about anything you ' want to 
here!” 

Preposterous? Maybe. But who 
really, knows where the road will 
lead if they ever open this Pan- 
dom’s box, as is now. being. pro- 
posed before the National Gam- 
bling Commission? 

Supporters of the idea seem. to 
operate under the assumption 
that , legalized betting on team 
sports would follow the same 
format illegal betting does now. I 
wonder how they can be so naive. 

The whole history of state gov- 
ernments getting into gambling 
has been one of steadily mounting 
greed and ever-tnereasing ^ .at- 
tempts to increase revenue. Year 
after year at racetracks the 


// ■ 

V/x GAMBL ^ 6 



states keep boosting the per- 
centage they take, while in vari- 
ous lotteries they devise all sorts 
of new gimmicks to entice people 
to bet more frequently. 

It’s obvious to me ' that this 
same pattern la likely to develop 
if and when the states ever get 
into the bookmaking business. I 
think it’s a very good bet (if you’ll 
pardon the expression) that those 
running the show will tire quickly 
of seeing their “fans” wager Just 
once prior to game time and then 
sit there for 2% hours with their 
wallets in their pockets. 

Team sports are already a good 
source of tax revenue (and could 


be-a much greater one if we got 
rid of the many loophole b per- 
mitting them to write off rniTHrmw 
of dollars in imaginary losses and 
depreciation each year). 

a * j - 

One wonders therefore why 
anyone would advocate a course 
so likely to destroy the whole 
concept, and maybe even kill that 
proverbial goose and its golden 
tax eggs. 

-One reason, is that the opposi- 
tion usually spends too much time 
moralizing instead of con- 
centrating on the logic of its 
position. That, at least, seems to 


have been the case at the recent 
commission hearings in Washing- 
ton. 

Chairman Charles H. Morin 
said the anti-gambling arguments 
“are not convincing to me." 
Other commission members ech- 
oed . his Skepticism, indicating 
they thought Baseball Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn, pro football 
czar Fete Roselle, et al were 
unrealistic in their estimates of 
how much Illegal gambling goes 
on now and of how adversely it 
would affect their games to make 
it legal. 

Obviously people like Kuhn and 
Rozelle are at a disadvantage in 
hearings like this because of their 
well known aversion to gambling 
in any form. Hopefully, though, 
the commission listened a little 
harder to the testimony of Jimmy 
“the Greek” Snyder, who cer- 
tainly can't be accused of any 
such bias. 

The famous Tah Vegas handl- 
capper said legalized betting cm 
team sports would probably 
“triple my income,” but that even 
so he was against it. He said that 
far from . being the ftnanetai bo- 
nanza its supporters claim, it 
really wouldn’t produce enough 
actual net revenue to be worth the 
risks. 

Some witnesses emphasized the 
tremendous difference between 


the various types of legal gam- 
bling which exist now and the 
proposal to legalize betting on 
teams composed of human beings 
capable of betting on — or against 
— themselves. 

Others cited the insidious na- 
ture of the “point spreads" used 
in betting on football and basket- 
ball games - a system which 
makes it much easier to tempt 
athletes since they don’t have to 
lose the game, but Just fail to win 
by a certain number of points. 

Robert C. James, speaking for 
the NCAA, cited the point-shaving 
scandals which rocked college 
basketball in the 1950s and 1960s. 
a a a 

“It is precisely this type of 
experience which clearly shows 
the inadvisability of legalizing 
gambling on team sports and 
demonstrates the necessity for 
even stricter anti-gambling legis- 
lation,” James said. 

Maybe everything will all work 
out in the end, though, for the 
heartngs did end on one hopeful 
note. Jimmy the Greek, assuming 
his usual role after testifying, told 
reporters that in his book the odds 
against sports betting being legal- 
ized were "a million to one." 

Even those of us opposed to 
gambling hope Jimmy has the 
right line on this one. 


pectators subject to foul calls, too 


By a sports writer of 
rhe Christian Science Monitor 

■ : itting one little word after another 
. CLA athletic director J. D. Mor- 
. said he’d never heard of a 
-nlcal foul being called ' on a 
tator. .But he learned it can 
ien at the UCLA-Washlngton bas- 
— all game. In fact, referee Frank 
, M( dewlcs charged the technical to 
pigan, who needless to say was 
Cuoergasted. 

ie call was made during the 
osjon that followed an offensive 
on UCLA. One official was going 
-Jve the Huskies the ball out of 
Iris,, the other was prepared to 
rd Washington a free throw. Mor- 
. . yelled for a ruling, which resulted 
.^technical. 

organ refused to say the technical 
unfair, suggesting that reporters 
-j9 their own conclusions. However , 
fisgruntled A. D. emphasized that 
/. jver used profanity. 


UCLA, by the way, lost -the game 
108-81 and the call came after Wash- 
ington was well ahead. 


Up-tempo tennis stars 

Some of the world’s best men tennis 
players are learning to run. Under the 
watchful eye of Henry Hines, sprinter 
turned pro long jumper, Arthur Ashe, 
Roscoe Tanner. Stan Smith, Bob Lutz 
and others have improved their run- 
ning techniques, and, .as. a result. 
Increased their speed. Now they get to 
the ball sooner and have more time to 
prepare a rettem shot. 

According, . to the Los Angeles 
Times, Hines set up a training pro- 
gram at the .urging of Ashe and 
Tanner, who were impressed with the 
flexibility of the runners in a Tokyo 
track meet last year. .. 

Hlpes . had gotten Ashe to run 7 in 
more of a croucKe^ pbsltibK- Charlie 
Fas are II has been instructed tojseep 


his feet parallel and Tanner to move 
his arms more effectively. 

Are all the running drills worth It? 
Tanner certainly thinks so. “When- 
ever I work with Henry, my. game 
improves 100 percent” 


Golf’s bag of surprises 

Let Simon and Garfunkel ask,. 
“Where have you gone Joe Dl- 
Magglo?” Gold buffs have their own 
worries fretting over file whereabouts 
of several missing legends. - 

When the latest tour money-winning 
list came out Johnny Miller was 
planted firmly in the lead. But what- 
ever happened to Jack Nicklaus, Lee 
Trevino, and Gary Flayer — or 
Arnold Palmer and Billy Casper far 
that matter?. Well, if you’re ready, 
here’s the remainder of the top 10: (2) 
Gene Ldttlerj (3) Gary Groh; (4) John 
Mahaffeyf (5) J- CT/ Snead; (8) Tom' 
Kite; (7) Pat FttzStmons; (8) Al 




Roscoe. Tanner— faster afoot after running lessons 


By a staff photographer 


GeXberger; (9) Tom- Watson; (10) 
Jerry Heard. 

Financially, Stars falling 

Even in these difficult economic 
tlmes^ there’s a tendency to believe 
thatpj^ sports are living in the land of 


mflk and honey. Maybe some teams 
and athletes are, but there's no joy in 
Bloomington, Minn., where the North 
Stars are striking out financially . 

According to the Associated Press, 
the National Hockey League club is 
losing money, lots of it. By the end of 


the current season, it's estimated the 
team will have dropped $700,000 dur- 
ing the previous 20 months. 

That team president Walter Bush 
would voluntarily take a 20 percent 
pay cut for next season is indicative of 
Just how gloomy things are. 


EMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


V WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 

» no factor and your earn Inga 
^tetoiy pay tor tuition and Irving ex- 
while training, leaving about 
' 00 per month for personal spend- 
-nd taxes. The Ten acre School of. 
. ten .Science Nursing is one ot 
'J, accredited by the Dept, of Care 
e Mother Church. For information 
- ureas training or other, empl.oy- 
. opportunities at Te nacre write or 
TENACRE (60S) 921-8900. P.O. 
32, Princeton. NJ 06540, 

- . ARCHITECT- 

_ 'architectural /design firm being 
tzed ki MkamL Principals wish to 
jn architect with national and/or 
-a certification. Salary corn- 
urate with experience. Send re- 
• * to Mr. Allen Charles. 7875 S.W. 

•• atrace, Miami, FL 33158. 

,JMATC OPPORTUNITY FOR 
•g Christian Science Graduate 
< tn Milwaukee area. Cafl (414) 
. 670 or write VMting Nurse Sar- 
to Christian Scientists, 4103 N. 
■ iy Ave., Milwaukee. Vjfl 5321 1. 

.... US DO GOOD UNTO ALL" 
LiO). There la a place and a need 
graduate Christian Science nurse 
* VMting Nurse Service In NYC. 
Box N-2. 588 5th Ave., N.Y.C.. 

- 1036. ; 

■' SE WOMAN TO LIVE IN, CARE 
Werty MfnUniraJid woman with 
iL problem. Write or can tor de- 
870 Lassen Way, Hemet. CA 
l. (714) 658-3521 

■AN LOOP LAW FIRM NEEDS 
Hiy wflh excellent typing and 
and skffl*. Experience preferred 
<Jte®ewaiy. Salary comensurate 
3*ty. Cajj (31 Z) CE 8-4711, Giea- 


TH1NKING OF SERVING THE 
Cause of Christian Science? Consider 
Twelveaeres. Our residents are 
presently considered mentally retarded 
and rely upon Christian Science tor 
healing. Your talents may meet their 
present or future needs. Write: Bob 
Koehler, Adm., 11455 Clayton Rd.. San 
Jose CA 95127; or (408) 259-5635. - 

EXPERIENCED FULL-TIME BOOK- 
Keeper needed to complete office staff. 
Please send inquiries to Administrator. 
Clean/ tew Sanatorium, Inc., 935 Main 
St„ Detaftetd, Wl 53018 or call (414) 
342-6030. 

MOTHER'S HELPER 

Live-in suburb of Boston. Care for 2 
young cbfldren. Assist, w/ housework. 
Good pay and living conditions. 47 Syf- 

van Ln.. Weston. MA 021 93. 

- EXECUTIVE SALES: - ESTAB- 

Bshed repeat clientele territory. 40% 
commission plus earned bonuses. Bad 
debt collactton service. TAC, Rte. 8, 
Foxcfiff. Martinsville, IN 48151. (317). 
342-5133. 

SITUATIONS WANTED _ 

COMPANION/COOK 

Refined lady fluent In French A G re «* 
seeking Bve-in position as comd/cooK 
has drivers license, refs. (617) saa- 
0173 or (617) 245-8012. (Mass.) 

POSITION M PARK ADM. - PLAN- 
ntng. Policy Analysis or Research. BA 
History, MS Park and Rec. Resown**. 

1 yr. exp. Resume on request. Win 
relocate. Jay Thatcher. 2613 Marine 
Ave. S.W., Seattle. WA 98116. 

CONTRACT NEGOTIATORjADMIN- 
tetrator. 15 yre. experience in Aero- 

“,valL after Apnl 15. 

open. 


CALIFORNIA 

SELLING OUR NEW CUSTOMBILT 
$90,000 home tar <77,500. 7% trans- 
ferable loan. Beautiful mt view. Glen- 
dora, Caflf. 20 mfn. to Pasadena. (213) 

793-1211. 9:30 to 530- , 

SAN JOSE, CALIF. 4 PUEX, CUS- 
tom, super deluxe owner's unit, ' Ig. 
term., dtnhn., 2 bedim., den. 2 ba- 
patio, all elec, carpe te d kit. dbL self 
cleaning ovens, sfde by side ref.- 
freezer, cot f.p., marble tiled entry, 
cor. lot, owner faces Boynton, tenants 
face Klely. 2 units 2 . brim., 1 V4 ba. 
w/f.p. 1 unit 1 bedrm., 1 ba., excel. 

loc- Cafl (408) 244-7122. 

LAKE ELSINORE. CALIF. MODERN 
retirement home. 3 bdrms. Like now, 
quiet, 1 smog tree. 2 mL to church. 
$22,950. $750 down FJHA. Mel Haller 

(714) 674-2101. 

NICE 3 BEDROOM HOME PLUS 
income on Itt acres dose to trans- 
portation, $110,000. WUI man Info^ln- • 
ter-Ctty Gallery of Homes. PO Box 725, 
Havward. CA 94543. (415) 686-6022. 

SOUTH ATLANTIC 

ON FLORIDA'S GULF COAST 
Sarasota — Sunshine, white sand & 
blue waters — Siesta Key — 10 mobfle . 
apes., completely turn. . tor house- 
keeping on seasonal or yearly basis. 
On protected water 116' ot sea wall 
with dock boats & motors. Walk to 
beautiful beach. Owner will assist In fi- 
nancing. Can or write Lewis & Co. 
Realtor, 5027 Ocean Bhrd., Sarasota 
FL 33581. Phone (813) 349-3344 or, 
(81 3) 924-7081. 

LAKE WORTH, FLORIDA. <JN GOLF 
course overlooking Intracoastal water- 
way & palm beach. 2 bedrooms, 2V4 
bathrooms, central H.8LA. Lge. Florida 
room. 2 ear garage. Walk to a branch 
church of Christ, Scientist. Nordmap 
Box 1348 Lake Worth, FL 


MIDWEST 

MICH. HOMES FOR SALE: WARREN: 
3 bedroom, ranch. Clinton Township, 4 
bed r oom coioniaL Immediate occu- 
pancy. Contact Beth at Lendzion 
Realty (313) 949-0327 after fi am: 


NORTHWEST 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 

CIVIL ENGINEER PRACTICE- . 
Long estab. /sound. Inc. Ig- home 
w/equipped office. Relocating. Martin 
Engineering Service, Box Z, Myrtle 
Creek. OR 97457. ~ ' 

MOUNTAIN STATES 

(SUBURBAN DENVER - BRICK 
famfly home, 3 bedrooms plus 2 'more 
In finished basement, carpeted 
throughout; draperies, quality kitchen 
appliances. Double garage, fenced 
yard. Quiet area, Ideal for tamity: Con- 
tact KEN FETCH, The Moore Way 
Realtor, 2081 Youngfiefd, Golden,' CO 
80401. (303) 232-551 1 or 986-6576. * 




BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SAM REMO. FLORIDA'S MOST 
elegant condominium. Private Ocean 
Beach. 2 txJrm., 2 bath apts. 555,000- 
79,500. FLORIDA BOARD OF TRADE. 
INC. 148S. Fad. Hwy. Boca Raton, 
Florida. (305) 368-1028 or (305) 391- 
7940. 


VISITING NURSE 

■ Ha. needs Graduate Chnstian 
Nuree — S day weak but free 
feHy- CaB collect (305) 665*687. 
Box 1084, South Miami, FL 


SECRETARY 

' tate opening avaBabte for ex- 
itod secretary in small Intor- 
; il consulting firm. Expert typing 
■-M. Executive necessary. Very 
• nl office on Boston waterfront 
Bax J.19, One Norway St, Bos- 
A 02115. 


EARTHWORMS! YOU RAISE/WE BUY. 

free information: A A S EARTH- 
WORMS. INC-. 18536 Saratoga Ri, 
Los Gams, CaOf. Phone: (408) 354- 
0035. ' 


FOR-SALE 

Rubber band supftiy b f d , ness A ''lf£^ 
trai business district of 
Established 1931. CaH (213) 939-4240, 
or late evenr - 





DELRAY BEACH 

Country Club of Florida. Luxurious liv- 
ing on goif course. 3 bdnn., 3 ba., dr., 
kit 2 car garage. Sale subject to club 


H000 BELOW SELLING PRICE: 
1 bdrm„ 1« bath apt. pool, rec.^fac«„ 
terms; by owner. Ray. Henry, 200 N.E. 
19 Ct *M11B, Ft Laud.. FL 33305; 
563-4071 after 5 p.m. 


NEW ENGLAND 


AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 

ALL MAKES & MODELS 

(net foreign. Hermann B easier. 5001 
WBshire Bhrd. at Highland Ava, Los 
Angeles. Gulf Station. 937-9338 (CaHf.) 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO LET 
LOUISVILLE, KY. ATTRACTIVE 
1 bedrm. carriage house apt: Parity 
furnished, near Cherokee Park & a 
branch church of'Christ, Scientist Set- 
tled person preferred. For Information 
call 267-1185. 


IN SAG HARBOUR, N.Y. STUDIO 
apartment sunny, wall heated, quiet 
vfllege street Separated entrance, 
kitch.. bath. AH utilities. Refs. reqd. 
SI 60 mo. Box M-1. 588 5th Ave.. 
N.Y.C., NY 10036. 


COME SEE BURBANK APARTMENTS 
A select group of newly renovated 
ants In Boston’s Back Bay. Effj- 

e, one and two bedrooms. ST49 
to $252. All utfL Inc. (617) 286-1805 
(Mass.) 


PORTLAND, ORE. AVAIL MAR. 
1st Unfurnished, one side of. Duplex, 
incL 2 bdrms.-, bsmnt & garage. 4705 
N.E 22nd Ave. Cal for complete infor- 
mation (503) 253-4420. 


SUMMER RENTALS 
IN DENVER, COLO.— COMPLETELY 
furnished 1 bedrm. deluxe apt with 
beautiful mt view, balcony, pool, and 
car If needed. Available July and Aug. 
1975. P.O. Box 6758, Denver, CO 

80206, 

GLOUCESTER. MASS. JUNE 28- 
SepL 6. Wlngaeraheek beach front 
home. Living room ar/ffrepjaca, ZYi 
baths. 4 bedrooms, porch, all appli- 
ances. piano. Tennis courts available. 
(617) 729-4287. Box J-15, One Norway 
SL, Boston. MA0211S. 

OFFICE SPACE 

THE LINCOLN TOWER BUILDING 
75 E. Wacker Drive. Chicago. Illinois. 
Small offices available on our newly 
remodeled floors. For Information call 
(312)2364456. 


OFFICES TO SHARE 
DESIRABLE PRACTITIONER'S OF- 
flee to share. 75 E. Wacker Drive. Chi- 
cago. lit Write CSM. Box 0-3, 332 N. 
Michigan Ave„ Chicago, IL 60601. 

ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. DOWN- 
town. Clean, quiet comfortable rooms 
and Apts. Economy rates. Write Jule 
Gund, 336-Srd Ave. South, St Paters- 
burg, FL 33701 . (813) 829-4541 ■ 

COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
N. E. Tourist Home. AJ rooms A/C, 
$9.90 Single. $12.90 Double. N. E. 
Hospitality. Real Guest Home, 428 
Main St,. Waltham, Mass. (617) 893- 
9401. 

FLATS TO LET 

SAN FRANCISCO FLAT, SUBLET 
Apr.-Oct, fuSy fum. 4 rms_ hUttop view 
of Bay. city, hills. Bus Bne. parking. 
DbL bed. 2 singles. Gas heat and 
stove. Garden, deck plants, books 6 
music. 2 friendly Manx cats. $300 plus 
utfl. 2 adults. (415) 626-0222. 


FOR RENT 


PORT ST. JOHN, COCOA FLORIDA 
Furnished house, 2 bedrooms, 1 bath, 
laundry, carport fenced yard. Call 
(305) 636-0909 collect $185 plus utili- 
ties plus $165 month deposit 


PALM SPRINGS, CALIF. 

BeautrfuHy - appointed, spacious 2 
bdrm. apt Pool, patio & lovely garden. 
By owner. Call (213) 765-6360 No. Hol- 
lywood, Calf. 


VACATION 
ACCOMMODATIONS 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 
THOMPSON HOUSE COTTAGES - 
Pamaqidd area. New modern house- 
keeping cottages on the ocean. Elec, 
heel flektetone F/p's. Privacy. 2 
bedrm. Open May 1 to Nov. 1. New 
Harbor. ME 04554. 

HAWAII CONDO-2 BDRM. FURN. 
apt near beach and Diamond Head, 
$395/mo. avail. April 1 for 3 to 6 
months (808) 923-6339 or Box X-7. 825 
Market SL, Suite 810, San Francisco, 
CA 941 05. 

CHATHAM COTTAGES - FULL 
housekeeping facilities — maid service 
— swimming — pool 4 beach nearby — 
5 minutes from Doctor's Cava — 
-weekly & monthly rentals. Box 312, 
Montego Bay, Jamaica,' W.l. Tel. 952- 
4564. 

JAMAICA NOW-2 BDRM. VILLA 
directly on sea. extraordinary view, 
large pool, privacy. AvaBablo March 14. 
.Sand tor folder & picture. Box J-10, 
One Norway St. Boston. MA 02115, 


ALPHABETICAL 
LISTING 


ARTS AND CRAFTS , 
NORTH COUNTRY GLYCERINE 
soap. Woodcarvfngs, wholesale-retail, 
catalog 50t. Country Woodcraft. Rte. 
2. Box -233, CSM. Old Lyndale. Min- 

nesota 55359. 

BEAUTY SERVICES 
SEATTLE, WASH. PENSIONERS 
T0% an' ell services first Wed. of 
month et Golden Touch Beauty 
5719 Rainier Ave. So. CaO 722- 




u — - - w AUDITIONS FOR PERM. ORGANIST 

K MEEDS companion TO now being held. Allen TC3 Organ. Sec- 
ramight make breakfast In a.m. ^ Church of Christ Scientist, 3045 
■ sundry. Start Mar. 1. CaH (612) Cowper St. Palo Alto, CA 94306. (41$) 
-81, Mrs. Sorenson In SL Paul. <93-7870 or 96 4-4830. 


TIME WORKING' 6UPEHIN- 
it New York City Church. No 
*9, no drinking, rate, required. 
ItetaHs Box T-i, 588 Fifth Ave- 
Y 10036. 


f INK OF MC 
RST ADVERT I 



real estate 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR “REAL" ESTATE, RESIDENTIAL 
Commercial, contact Betty K. Johnson 
ln Association with Herbert Hewklm. 
Realtors. 11 W. Duarte Road, Arcadia 
CA 91008. Home PH (213) 358-1044. 
Office 446-6181. 



AP 


G MO’S. SUB-LET (fURN./UN- 
fum.) tor young women (cbHege grad). 
Best refs. Reasonable rent E_ 40-60’s 
pfd. (212) 568-4176 ©v«,_Box W-2. 58 
5th Ave_ N.Y.C., NY 10036. 


RETREAT-CANADA 
High on a freed dri-above Lake Erie - 
lovely furnished, small, heated Garden 
Cottage — 36 miles from Detroit $125 
per month. Box #300R 5-252 General 
Motors Bldg. Detroit Mi 48202: 


OFFICES TO LET 


ROOMS TO LET 


QUIET ROOM IN HOME FOR 

middle-aged working person. Christian 
atmosphere. Near train & shopping. 
Des Plaines. IIL Cell (312) 824-5299. 






i? 


HOMES WANTED 


YNG. LAWYR. AND FAMILY RE- 
turning to Chicago need urrfum. house 
or apt to. rent from May 15 on. Prefer 
Evanston or vie. In town March 1-8. , 
Alex and Wendy Roth (313) 781-7258. 
1811 S. State £5, Ann Arbor MI 
48104. 



SHELtER CARE AVAILABLE 

tor ambulatory guests. Please write 
Box J-22, One Norway St. Boston, MA 
021 IS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. LARGE HOME 
sites. Some water front some motxv 


BOSTON. PRACTITIONER OFFICES 


tah view. Afi w/right to private sandy to share. Nr. Church . Center. A 
beach, w/beau. view of Mt Chocorua. spacious, bright cotortoL newtwdaco- 
2m ski Mt Whfrtier. From rated suite. A7C- AvaiL Wed., Thura.. 

$£495-' Financing avaiL Owner Ml Frt, Sat Write Box J41, "One, Norway 
1 St-, Boston. MA 02115. 


SEEK 


OUT MONITOR 
ADVERTISERS 


K : ir*rT/c.' 


BURT JONES AGENCY, INSURANCE 

C. G. Anderson & Associates. Inc. 150 
S. Los Robles Ave.. Suite 650, Pasa- 
dena, CA 91101. 577-1100 or 681- 
2347. 

MOVING AND STORAGE 

NOBLE R. STEVES, INC. 

I deem it a privilege to offer a Local 
and Long Oimance Moving and Stor- 
age Service to readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic Von 
Lines, 24 Sharp Street, Boston. MA 
02124. Teiephone TA 5-2400. 

E A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 

Moving — Storage — Packing — Office 
Moving — Shipping. Agents for: Whea- 
ton Van Lines, Inc., 6 Howard Street, 
Jtoxbury, Mass. GA 74)422. Local and 
Long Distance. • 

PAINTING AND DECORATING 

JOHN E LEWIS - 876-7318 

Painting— Paper-hanging— Fine work. 
Expert color coordination— Matching. 
• Los Angeles.. Cam. Lie 212820-C33. 

PETS 

DIGNIFIED MINIATURE GERMAN 
Schnauzer*. Whelped 12/14/74. 
Champ, ped. Manklt’s & Do ram fln- 
eage. Ears cropped, tails docked, de- 
dawed. paper trained. (617) 653-7250. 


Wanted to buy 

COMIC BOOKS 

Of the 30’s and 40’s. State price and 
CNwntity of collection or price indlvld- 
uaty, giving title, issue - and condi- 
tion or box lot and ship to receive 
check for postage plus 5* to $S each. 
No duplicates. In completes, Dermis 
Evan. 3434 35th West Seattle. WA 
96199. . 

VIOLIN: PRESSENDA OR VIOLIN 

of equal quality. Perfect condition. Cer- 
tification necessary. Win pay up to 
$5,000. Wr. Box 649, Room 301. 910 
16th St. N.W., Wash,. DC 20006, 

NEEDED TO COMPLETE READING 
Room I tor ary: Volumes 23 & 24 ol Sen- 
tinel Volumes 38 & 39 or Journal 
Fourth Church of Christ Scientist 
4910 Montrose, Houston. TX 77006. 
Phone (713) 524-550B. 


WEARING APPAREL 
BEAUTIFUL DARK MINK JACKET 

"Saga" Scandinavian origin, like new. 
S500. (213) 351-9720 before 10 A.M. or 
(408) 659-2142 (CalH.) 


BRITISH ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PERIODICALS 
hardbound In quality covers. Leather 
books restored. Danksbog Hand- 
bindery. 5805 Hiway. 9. Felton. CA 
9501 a (408) 335-3722. 


FDR SALE - MISCELLANEOUS 


20S 
np A 
1 E.. 

car- 

rier. 

Cafl 


Qtfl 


FURNITURE WANTED 


ESTATES-ANTIQUES 

Furniture, Oriental Rugs, Appliances. 
Highest cash paid. Mr. Shambaugh, 
Los Angeles. CalH. Phone (213) 462- 


REST HOMES 

MIAMI, FLORIDA 

Room & Board with care $14.00-318.00 
aday. Mary Peeples. (305) 261-7477. 


RETIREMENT HOMES 
SCmiATE. MASS. - GRACIOUS 
ocean front home for Christian Scien- 
tists. Lg. bdrms., excel food, laundry, 
transp. to church, shopping. 
Couple/ sln(pa. man/woman Harmony 
House. Decker & Elizabeth Russell. 
(817) 545-0247. 70 Crescent Ave 
02066. 


WANTED TO BUY 


ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED-USED 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rugs & will pay 
cash. For example 9x12 Sarouk $700, 
9xi2 Keshan $1,500, 9x12 Kerman- 

shah $1,500, 6x4 Antique S»k $3,000, 
9xi2 Antique Silk $9,500. Also any 
other sizes you may have. PJ ease call 
cofleet day or night (21 3) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin, 8168 Melrose Ave., 
. 9004g _ 




• PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Classics, Popular - visit Homes. Etta 
T. Schwartz, CL 8-2997, BKlyn.. N.Y. 
Member Bklyn. Musk: Teachers Guild. 
Member of Assoc. Music League, 
N.Y.C. 


Crossword Quiz 'Answers 


onnss asa 
□sams aasn 
ansass aanna 

□□□ 0 HS SB 21 S 

□aaaa ants 

asagSa nmaas 
ass annua 
□□□a asn ana 
gaEcaa gacasa 
□sna gaanaa 
ana aHaaa 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATIONS 

ISLE OF WIGHT. BUNGALOW TO 
let to sleep five persons. Write to F. E. 
Bridges, Eversiey Cottage, Gafley 
Lane, Brighstona. Isle of Wight P030 
4BT. ■ 

HOUSES FOR SALE 
LONDON FAMILY HOUSE IN QUIET 
Kensington area near transport, shop- 
ping and park. 6 large bedrooms. 3 re- 
ception rooms. 3» baths. Recently 
renovated. Includes aU kitchen appli- 
ances. washer & drier, fitted carpets 
and curtains. Lovely garden. 59 yr. 
lease. 78,000 pounds. Contact owner. 
01-037 4651. 


HOUSES TO LET 


16TH C. FURNISHED, THREE 
bedrMNn, modernized house is Ludlow. 
1 hour Stratford, IK Oxford. 2» Lon- 
don £50.00 per week. Contact John 
Rem, 5A Deans Yard, London S.W.i. 


ORGANIST WANTED 


■ ORGANIST REQUIRED PART-TIME 

For First Church of Christ S dentist 
Spencer Road. Eastbourne. Apply Mu- 
sic Committee. 


POST VACANT 


3 STYLISTS, 1 RECEPTIONIST 
male/ female needed Immediately for 
lades and gents hair salons for exist- 
ing clientele in Chessington and Ep- 

um ' T -— — - n u 1 ■ — .1- i-.— 


a m 


Answer for yesterday’s 
puzzle at the bottom of the 
Family Children Page. 
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people, places, things 



By Beth Wttrogen 

Allan Mason: ‘Freedom just to pick a corner’ 


street 


Music for the man in the 


By Beth Wttrogen 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Berkeley’s strolling players 
have lilting, captivating style 


Berkeley, Calif. 

“Help Send a Boy to Camp,'* reads 
part of the sllver-tasseled sign sus- 
pended from Allan Mason's guitar. 

The guttering gimmick lures not 
only extra smiles, hut apparently 
added contributions to his basket- 
woven coffer as well. "I And I really 
need something unusual to attract 
attention these days,” Mr. Mason 
says, “because otherwise I’d look just 
like all the other street musicians.” 
And that would mean less money. 

A few years ago, when the economy 
was less pressed and when street 
playing was more of a novelty, Berke- 
ley’s “Avenue” was a musical festi- 
val on almost any sunny day. On 
“good” days, says a farmer street 
player (who now earns a living by 
teaching classical guitar at home) it 
was possible to earn $70 In four hours. 

Combos take over 

But today, $25 a day is considered a 
“successful” income. As a result, the 
street musicians are fading from the 
area, if only to be replaced by 
spontaneous pop combos, mime 
troupes, or street theater. 

Mr. Manp n makes all his income 
this way, playing in Berkeley or, 
more often, San Francisco, where a 
greater tourist Influx means more 
generosity. Earnings of other, less- 
seasoned musicians vary from 25 
cents to $5 an hour — enough for dally 
meals but not rent or transportation. 


- Mr. Mason, who used to teach 
marketing ' in Midwestern high 
schools, has been playing for about 14 
years — much longer than most street 
musicians — including about a year 
on the street. He has a lilting, capti- 
vating style which provokes easy 
conversation. His calling card says, 
“songwriter," and this skill Mr. Ma- 
son hopes one day to make his 
profession. 

Like his street comrades, he would 
rather be playing in a coffeehouse or 
better. “But here I have the freedom 
to just pick a corner and choose what, 
where, and when to play,” he says. 
“It’s great being outside and watch- 
ing all this life.” For him, that 
personal contact .is a satisfaction 
second only to his passion for good 
music. 


No license needed 
Street music as a route for rela- 
tively easy money and perhaps a 
certain legitimate, though faddish, 
local stardom, surged into Berkeley 
around 1970. Since panhaniiting is not 
illegal here (It's almost an in- 
stitution) , TniMdotn-wa have only h«A to 
find a spot, open with Bang, and hope 
for the best No business license is 


required, since nothing is “sold” as 
such. 

City officials have never been trou- 
bled by the phenomenon of street 
music. They are oblivious to its 
presence except, of course, for per- 
sonal experiences and tastes. Even if 
there were an obscure city ordinance 
prohibiting such activity, one Berke- 
ley official says, it wouldn't be worth 
the effort to enforce it, since there 
. have been no complaints. 

“San Francisco has had street 
musicians for at least 25 years, 
starting with the 'sweet potato 
player,' " says another city official. 
And “musicians [in Berkeley] have 
proliferated through the years. I 
guess if city officials didn’t like it, the 
players wouldn't still be here. ” 

Serious aspirations 

The street musicians are not “de- 
relicts” or beggars, nor are they so 
considered by residents, tourists, or 
city personnel. Rather, they are for 
the most part relatively serious musi- 
cians, picking up a living while aspir- 
ing to concert tours or, perhaps, 
Carnegie Hall. They “bring the music 
to the people,” onlookers say; and 
free, often talented music is a com- 
modity both valued and enjoyed here. 


“But few musicians really have the 
dedication to be tops,” observes 
Chuck Sher. bass player f w ^ 
Enyard Trio, a new Berkeley street- 
playing jazz combo with high aspira. 
tions and obvious talent. 


Subsistence earned 

“We’re stone serious about wanting 
to be good," young. Mr. Sher musejf 
"but right now we’re having trouble 
just scraping together a subsistence 
($3 an hour is average )." 

For Mr. Sher, music “is all I fan 
But it's not just a matter of money or 
elusive stardom that engulfs him - 
and so many other local street muti- 
clans — in this business. 

Feeling along with Ms tantalized 
audience, who jive and stomp sponta- 
neously to the lively rhythm, Mr, Sher 
affirms that street music is crucial to 
reminding others that “music le a 
human thing.” 

In fact, Mr. Sher sums up nicely 
what a lot of the Berkeley street 
musicians feel: 

“Music in the U.S. today is plastic. 
Youngsters think It comes out of a 
jukebox, just like they think food 
grows In a refrigerator. 

“As a result,” he says, "It's hard 
for them to feel that you don’t have to 
'be someone 1 to play. You only have to 
be human.” 

But it's clear. While Bay Area 
street musicians aren't “someone 11 
right now, many will be one day. in 
the meantime area residents and 
tourists enjoy their (almost) free 
performances. 



* Photos by William Vandivert 

Gently pull his front legs forward ... .... ‘Stay— ee* ... ... drop to your dog’s level to praise him 


T eaching 
your dog 
to lie down 


By William Vandivert 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

There are more than half a dozen 
ways you can teach a dog to lie down. 
Trainer Norman Braithwaite insists 
the simplest is the best'— and the 
kindest. 

You have already taught your dog 
to heel and to sit at the command 
"halt” To teach him to lie down, drop 
to one knee beside him when he is at 
sit command “down,” and gently 
pull bis front legs forward so that be 
naturally drops to the lying position. 
Praise him after a short pause. 

Repeat this lesson a few times until 
at “down” he drops without your help. 

“Do not push him down at the 
command. You would find It easy to 
feu into this habit, and the dog then 


will learn to wait for the hand. You 
want obedience from your com- 
mands, not from pushing and pull- 
ing,” says Mr. Braithwaite. 

Repeat lesson 

When your dog has mastered the 
command “down,” put him In the 
down position and drop the lead to the 
ground before him. Give the .com- 
mand “stay-ee” and step away to face 

(Train your dog) P 

him . If he moves, place your foot oh 
the lead and repeat the command: 
Walk around him slowly; once he 
stays there, step back and drop to one 
knee to praise. 

Then, move him with you on the 


Crossword 


command "heel,” bring him to “halt” 
and go through the “down, stay-ee” 
lesson again. As soon as possible, 
change from the short lead to the long 
rope and lengthen your walk. 

Soon you will be able to leave him 
without a lead. Be sure to return after 
a short time to reward him with 
praise. "Drop down to do fills so that 
he does not rise In expectation of It,” 
says Mr. Braithwaite. 

Some breeds retain their training 
instructions longer than others. If you 
board your dog in a kennel while you 
are away, run him through a re- 
fresher drill' when you bring him 
home again. After all, .even - most 
Seeing Eye dogs need to be given an 
occasional refresher course to stay at 
peak. % 


Train for 10 minutes 

Alsatians, however, hold their 
training forever. At an obedience 


class recently where a dozen owners 
had reached the stage of leaving their 
dogs to walk out of sight at “down, 
stay-ee,” I asked the young owner of 
an Alsatian how long he expected Ms 
dog to lie there. 

“Top trial time is 10 minutes with 
-handler out of sight, so you want to 
train for that,” he replied with a 
smile. “My dog is solid even longer. 
After all, he’s comfortable.”. 

Just then Mr. Braith waite’s voice 
rang out. “Handlers, return to your 
dogs. Stand there beside them. Now, 
drop and praise them!” • 

Mr. Braithwaite insists on two pre- 
cepts. In. every instance praise your 
dog so that he connects it with his 
correct action.' And, in commanding, 
give one single command and your 
dog’s name. If one order Is not 
enough.’ go back through the whole 
routine — patiently — until It is. 

“Teaching a. dog to stand is just as 
simple, except that the animal is on 


ACROSS 
l. Arabian 
tambourines 
6. Warp yam 
9. Dormant 

11. Persian nymph 

13. Operatic 
barber 

14. Pollute 

16. Oriental 
temple 

17. Sticky stuff 

19. Escalator 
inventor 

20. Fine line in 
printing 

22. Conifer 


23. Sorceress 
26. Clear 
28. The East 

30. Magistrate 

31. Yellow medals 

32. Garden flower 
34. Vermin 

36. Youth 

37. Egyptian 
cotton 

40. Tend a fire 
42. Photographer's 
tool 

44. Song 

45. Menu item 

46. High explosive 

47. Ease 
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DOWN 

1. 27th president 

2. Far East 

3. Seaweed 

4. Turmeric 

5. NC0 

6. Bright 

7. Endure 

8. Instructed 
10. Heedy 
12. Baseball 

period 

15. Rich cake 
18. Lubricate 
20. Look - 


Anttm btodc appears among i 


21. Japanese 
sacred 
mountain 

23. Anchors 

24. Printing 
mistakes 

25. Twist 

27. Trophy 

29. Bath 

33. Daft 

35. Rind 

37. Market 

38. Territory 

39. Stuttering 
song 

41. Dine 

43. Honey 




his feet and thus more liable to drift," 
says Mr. Braithwaite. “So have ’Stay- 
ee’ established thoroughly with the 
sitting and lying positions before you 
tackle this.” 

lift him to standing 

To school him, take Mm through 
“heel” and “halt he will be sitting 
beside you. Then at your command 
“stand, wait,” crouch a bit, Insert a 
hand under the dog’s sto m ac h , and lift 
him up to a standing posture. If 
necessary, adjust Ms legs so that his 
balance Is normal. Let him stand 
firm, then praise him. 

“Drill this until he rises on com- 
mand, ” says Mr. Braithwaite. "Ex- 
pect him to pick it up quickly. If he Is 
nervous in coming into the position 
you can talk a bit In a soothing 
conversational tone as you help - Mm 
up. Do hot make this a habit, just use 
it to give Mm confidence.” 

Mr. Braithwaite recommends first 
using the short lead, then ch a n g i ng to 
the long rope as before and walking 
slowly in a larger circle. “Repeat the 
command ‘wait’ if he starts to move. 
If lie. breaks, jerk Mm to a halt, than 
without praise go through the reuttoe 
again. At his first success, reinforce 
with praise. He will quickly under- 
stand his job.”. 

‘Wait* means stand still 

In Mr. Braithwaite ’s lexicon, 
“wait” is used Instead of "stand” to 
all instances except where you are 
initially bringing' your dog Into posi- 
tion f rom sitting or lying. For in- 
stance, if you are wafting with yo^ 
dog at the heel and come-, to a street 
corner, say “wait,” an*! he will stand 
still at your side. 

“Now .that you. have schooled your 
dog in ‘down’ and ‘stand,’ you 
return "to the two. exercises described 
in Lesson Three, Teach your dog “ “t 
from both "the lying -.-awl -standing 
positions,” says Mr. Braithwaite. 
“After all, you had to' he able to get 
him into these priturea first School 
these actions over several days until 
ybu are. satisfied.' ^ . . 

. How many days each lesson tase 
depends on yon, otiyour .dog, 
the amount of time and ftio y° u 4 5?“ 

. devote, /to. obedience training. _y n ’ 


take time and patience,” Says the 
trataien ’“It.ls best to do ft little each 


, 1 .. 1_~ ’ ■ TheChristian Scto^ ^ltof - 

‘Oaodette? Is that you Claudette?” 


• fog.thhi^te how-natmaBy and easily 
irmchof it comes.” 
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The Monitor's dally religious article 


Pictures by courtesy of the National Gallery, London 


The “Wilton Dyptich" circa 1395, artist unknown, possibly French or English: Left panel, "Kin£| Richard li. kneeling"; 
Right panel, "Madonna and' Child with Angels" 


World’s top art: 
an Italian view 
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If you could have any five of the world's art 
treasures for your personal -collection; which 
ones would you choose? Challenged -by this 
^question, directors of soma oQhejworid’s; major 
art museums offer their selections in a series of 
articles appearing Thursdays,- In this, the last 
article of the series, Professor Terisio Pigriatti, 
director, until recently, of all the museums of 
Venice tells Louis Chapin why he has chosen 
the five works mentioned here. 



The qu'estion i$ very difficult I can 
only imagine myself making such se- 
lections by flying over the world five 
minutes before the world is to be de- 
stroyed. With five minutes and an 
Aladdin carpet, I pick up the paintings 
and save them! ' 

This is the only way I can imagine 
it because as a museum director I 
cannot see myself sneaking into the 
museums of my friends and col- 
leagues, and simply making off with 
their masterpieces. 

You say five? How hard it is to can- 
cel ail the others. (Long pause.) 

Well, I would start with the Wilton 
Diptych in London, this masterpiece 
of the earty Gothic. It’s an extremely 
fine small panel, a double panel, 
probably part of an aitarpiece. There 
te a group of angels, and the Ma- 
, donna; but also people from everyday 
. We, and the.kmg: i think it gives a 
veiy symbolic "ascension view" of the 
fourteenth century world. 

Then I would immediately pass to 
the Renaissance, and in that field no- 
body 1 would prevent me from stealing 
"the “Baptism" by Piero della Fran- 
cesca, also at the National Gallery in 
London. This is a heavier task, be- 
cause it’s a large panel — you know, 
fuH-sized.. But I think it is worthwhile; I 
could organize myself, and I’m sure 


the carpet wifi carry it Everybody: • 
should know Piero’s masterpiece, 
with Jesus and the green tree re- 
flected in the pool where the Baptist - 
is. and with three unbelievable ang*els 
to the left 

From there, my mind goes to the 
.Van Eyck portrait of AmoJfini and his : 
wife in the same gallery — I’m very 
sorry for my friend, Michael Levy, who 
has to give me all these. But then, the . 
National GaHery is a collection of . 
masterpieces! This is a very JittJe 
panei, fromT434 p the portrait of a 
young couple. They are In their room, 
and silent in the mirror behind them 
you.see the door, which is open, with 
people coining. in. it is a sort ofmys : . . 
tery. No body -but Jan van Eyck has 
given us this kind of suspense, as he 
paints the oranges on the sill, the little 
puppy, the shoes on the pavement — 
and over all an atmosphere of trem- 
bling light' from the windows. . 

(Pause.) - 

Well, I am dreaming of my Gior- 
gione “Venus" in Dresden (not 
shown here) . which as a Venetian of 
course 1 would not omit. Even bat- 
tered by time, even not in perfect con- 
dition, this Venus is the image of the 
early Renaissance in Venice; its shy, . r 
melancholy^ restrained character 
really make it a symbol for the age. 
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•Gouilesy of the National Gallery, London 
“The Amolfinl Marriage Portrait" 1434: Oil on panel by Jan van 
Eyck 


. And then, why not go to Madrid', 
and just pick up something from the 
Prado? There, my mind is balanced — 
or unbalanced -r between the room 
of Velazquez and.the room "of Goya. I 
rush to Goya, and single out the - 
, 'Maja." You ask me whether clothed 
Qr unclothed, and Isay both. Either 
we’lf consider it one single painting 
or we’ll have to make it six altogether. 
. This is my selection — and: I would 
fove to see the result of your Whole 
series. You know, Napoleon dreambd 
of building the most fantastic museum 
in the world*, at the Louvre. This "Mu- 
seum of Napoleon" is great But I . 
think that this one, made by the direc- 
tors of the world’s great collections, 
will be even better. 




A basis for living 


Countless books are written 
professing to present human life 
“as it is," though by no means do 
they all' agree as to what it is. 
Their “realities” vary, widely. 

According to some authors, the 
reality of life is stark tragedy, 
with death as the only end. Oth- 
ers write of unbridled immorality 
as the normal state of man, and 
either declare or imply that self- 
discipline is abnormal, needless, 
and probably unhealthy. There 
are books that advocate the sub- 
merging of identity in abstract 
meditation, on the grounds that 
this mental izes man, im personal- 
izes his thinking, and thus solves 
his problems. Add to this the 
multiplicity of books on exis- 
tentialism, Pentecostal religion, 
the Jesus cult. Eastern mysti- 
cism, witchcraft, astrology, hyp- 
notism, and you have a bewilder- 
ing array. Within such a clutter 
of viewpoints, the thoughtful man 
seeks for something absolute, 
something true, something upon 
which he can anchor his trust. He 
seeks a basis for living that will 
not change with time and cir- 
cumstance, but will continuously 
demonstrate its validity. 

Is there such a basis? There is. 
The Bible records- God as saying 
to Moses, “I am the Lord thy 
God, which have brought thee out 
of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage." And He then 
gave Moses the first of the Ten 
Commandments: “Thou shalt 

have no other gods before me.” 1 

Christian Science, unlocking 
the deep truths of the Bible, holds 
the First Commandment of the 
Hebrew Decalogue as of primary 
importance. Mary Baker Eddy, 
the Discoverer and Founder of 
Christian Science, writes in the 
textbook of Christian Science, 
“The divine Principle of the First 
Commandment bases the Science 
of being, by which man demon- 


Daily Bible verse 

For God hath not given us the 
spirit of fean'but of power, and of 
love, and of a sound mind. II Tim- 
othy 1:7 


Dream of sands 

Sunning In gray -brown Band 
Z dream of garnet 
From garnet sands to emerald 
Ontosaphhlre topaz 

Sands of jet canary diamond 
Having tried all. the sands 
I go back to my gray. 

Emiile Glen 
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strates health, holiness, and life 
eternal." 2 

"Demonstrates" is a significant 
word here. Demonstration is 
proof. One has the right to ask, 
“If what you say is true, can you 
prove it?" Yes, anyone can dem- 
onstrate Christian Science. Un- 
derstanding it, even in a degree, 
we can heal sickness, release our- 
selves and others from the temp- 
tation to do wrong, and can find 
the way of satisfying, successful, 
joy-fliled life. As revealed in 
Christian Science, God is divine 
Truth, Life, Love — Principle. 
The demonstration of this in- 
finite, all-knowing God is the 
Christ, which Jesus illustrated in 
his own life, and which we can il- 
lustrate in ours. 

Whoever accepts God thus, as 
knowable, provable, and utterly 
dependable, has a solid platform 
upon which to stand and fight his 
own battles with temptation, dis- 
ease, and disaster. He can fight 
against unemployment and win, 
knowing that God forever em- 
ploys him as an expression of 
Himself. The spectre of useless- 
ness fades before the under- 
standing of this eternal fact. We 
can effectively resist the creeping 
poverty of this hour, knowing 
that our loving Father, God, the 
source of all good, will not allow 
us to lack any good thing. We can 
practice with freedom and joy the 
moral uprightness that conforms 
to divine law. 

Man is not a small creature 
scurrying to find a hole of safety 
in which to hide. He is the noble, 
pure, upright child of God, al- 
ready safe in the shelter of the di- 
vine power. The Psalmist wrote, 
“He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust: his truth shall 
be thy shield and buckler."* 

'Exodus 20:2,3; t Scionce and Health with 
Kay to the Scriptures, p. 340; ’Psalms 91:4. 


A 

deeply 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 
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A lift from Syria 


Some buoying winds are wafting 
across the Middle East scene. 
Syrian President Assad's explicit 
statement that Syria might one 
day sign a formal peace treaty 
with Israel is but the latest in- a 
series of positive developments. 

This by no means signals a quick 
or easy road to peace. But it is a 
bow in the direction of Israel and 
as such helps lift the general 
diplomatic climate. 

Henry Kissinger will thus re- 
turn to the Middle East with a 
reasonable chance of bringing off 
another Egyptian-Israeli agree- 
ment. It is clear that Egypt will 
not give Israel the long-term com- 
mitment of nonbelligerency it 
seeks. But, in exchange for the 
strategic Mitla and Giddi passes 
and the Abu Rudeis oil field, it 
apparently is prepared to give 
assurances to the United States 
which would then be passed on to 
Israel. 

The scenario after that is far 
from clear. If there is no prospect 
for further movement on the Syr- 
ian front, Dr. Kissinger most 
likely will agree to shift the nego- 
tiations to Geneva, where his per- 
sonal responsibility would be less 
acute and where the Russians 
could play a direct role. 

It is even possible a new Sinai 
accord could be signed at Geneva, 
with the principals staying on to 
deal with the broader and more 


crucial problems. More and more, 
the Israelis themselves see Ge- 
neva as more desirable than a 
step-by-step approach because the 
whole final peace settlement could 
be tackled. 

Amid these stirrings, it bears 
recalling the important role which 
Dr. Kissinger is playing. For the 
moment, certainly, he seems in- 
dispensable. Who, one asks, could 
deal with both the Jittery Israelis 
and the determined Arabs? While 
some Israelis criticize American 
policy, they at least know the 
Secretary of State will not do them 
in. Arab leaders, for their part, 
have an extraordinary affinity for 
the man, who after all is a Semite 
too. 

It is therefore dismaying to hear 
so much talk now about the possi- 
bility of the Secretary resigning 
his post. Elliot Richardson's re- 
ported remark that the odds of Dr. 
Kissinger leaving before the end 
of the Ford administration were 
50-50 and of his own chances of 
becoming Secretary of State were 
two to one were undiplomatic, 
ungraceful and strange indeed, 
coming from one of the Secre- 
tary' s own ambassadors. 

Right now Dr. Kissinger's hand 
is greatly needed to help bring 
stability to the most turbulent part 
of the world. We suspect he him- 
self wants to see that mission 
through — and successfully. 




Young Americans’ rights 


United States Supreme Court 
decisions this week and last month 
continue a quarter- century trend 
toward affirming the consti- 
tutional rights of young people. 

Most of the decisions have been 
in the realm of juvenile court 
proceedings, where shocking lap- 
ses from due process have period- 
ically been explored in congres- 
sional hearings. Legislative prog- 
ress on this front was made last 
fall when President Ford signed a 
bill whose provisions to improve 
the attack on juvenile crime in- 
clude the establishment of juve- 
nile offenders* basic procedural 
rights. 

The two most recent decisions 
deal with the rights of public 
school pupils. 

"Young people do not shed their 
rights at the schoolhouse door,” 
said the majority last month in 
ruling that pupils cannot be sus- 
pended without an explanation of 
the evidence against them and an 
opportunity to respond. 

This week the court unani- 
mously asked a lower court to 
reconsider the case of two ex- 
pelled pupils on the basis of 
whether their rights to due pro- 
cess had been violated. A 5-to-4 
majority went on to rule that a 
school board member in a dis- 
ciplinary action is not immune 
from liability for damages in 
court "if he knew or reasonably 
should have known that the action 
he took within his sphere of offi- 
cial responsibility would violate 
the rights of the student affected. 1 * 

The minority objected to this 
"harsh standard,” and the dis- 


senting opinion said: “These offi- 
cials will now act at the peril of 
some judge or jury subsequently 
finding that a good-faith belief as 
to the applicable law was mis- 
taken and hence actionable. ' ’ 

Underlying the rulings on pupil 
rights, as well as those on rights of 
juveniles brought to court, is the 
question of whether the net result 
serves both the rights of the ac- 
cused individuals and the rights of 
the rest of society. 

Clearly the orderly pupils in a 
school should not be expected to 
sacrifice their education to dis- 
ruptive conduct by others. Re- 
moval of such disruption is the 
prime reason for suspending or 
expelling pupils. However, the 
threat of disruption is not the 
cause of a majority of suspen- 
sions, says the Children’s Defense 
Fund!, a nonprofit research organi- 
zation, in its recent massive re- 
port "Children Out of School In 
America.” The fund argues that 
normally "there is time for a 
hearing without serious fear of 
trouble.” 

Setting a disciplinary example 
is another reason for suspensions 
or expulsions. But surely any ex- 
ample set by a school Is reinforced 
if it is carried out with proper 
regard for the law and the con- 
stitutional rights taught in the 
classroom. 

In sum, the rulings should not be 
taken by school authorities as an 
excuse not to impose proper dis- 
cipline — but as a spur to ensuring 
in all schools the fairness to pupils 
which is already a matter of 
course in many of them. 


Mayor Daley and his machine 


William Singer, trounced in Chi- 
cago's Democratic mayoral pri- 
mary. refused to attribute his loss 
to machine politics. "It was a 
personal victory for Richard Da- 
ley," he said. 

Of course, after 20 years of 
Daley leadership from Chicago's 
City Hall, it is hard to think of the 
Cook County Democratic organi- 
zation except in terms of Richard 
Daley. 

The Mayor and his machine of 
35,000 city workers on patronage 
strings have had their dark mo- 
ments — most recently the jailing 
of several high-placed officials. 

However, Daley has also de- 
livered for his city. Chicago has 
problems with deterioration of its 
schools and neighborhoods. But 
among Northern commercial-in- 
dustrial cities, it has stayed com- 
paratively vibrant as a place to 
live and work. The turnout of 
better than half the city’s regis- 
tered voters for the primary 
shows less voter apathy than 
might have been expected for a 
predictable big-city election. Thus 
despite their faults, the Mayor and 
his machine are given substantial 
credit for what’s good about Chi- 
cago. 


What will happen to ward poli- 
tics in the Inevitable, if now de- 
layed, post-Daley era Is an open 
question. But for the moment, 
with the Cook County Republicans 
without a candidate and the elec- 
tion only a month off, the Richard 
Daley era has been given a deci- 
sive four-year extension. 

Hie Mayor's win bears implica- 
tions for national Democratic poli- 
tics. This is not because the Mayor 
has retained great king-m aking 
power. Democratic presidential 
nomination reforms have largely 
diluted the power of the old-style 
bosses. 

But the Daley win was a victory 
of conventional party politics, of 
middle-road rather than reformist 
attitudes, of a voter preference for 
a known stability versus untested 
change. In a sense it was an old- 
politics victory, reflecting the sen- 
timents which led so many work- 
ing-class voters to defect from 
Democratic ranks in 1972 and vote 
for Richard Nixon. It raises 
doubts about how ready for the 
"new politics” the rank-and-file 
Democratic majority really is, 
and it should help swing 1976's 
Democratic emphasis back to- 
ward the political center. 




Ripples from the Nile 


By Charles W. Yost 
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State of the nations 


Keeping Kissinger 


By Joseph C. Harsch 


It is open seas cm now for criticism 
of Henry Kissinger. In Washington 
legislators and journalists are air 
ready nominating successors to Mm 
as Secretary of State of the United 
States. Mentioned most frequently 
are Elliot Richardson and Melvin 
Laird. Either would be welcomed an 
Capitol Hill by many in preference to 
the man who has lost his untoucha- 
bility. 

But before this gets out of hand a 
distinction should be drawn between 
the proposition that he should step 
aside someday fora new man at State 
and the matter of when. 

No one is ever indispensable in any 
job. The great American Republic has 
survived equally well the departure - 
from office of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, J. Edgar Hoover, and Richard , 
M. Nixon. It will survive a return by ’ 
Dr. Kissinger to other occupations. In 
due time he will bow off the Washing- 
ton stage, presumably to write his 
memoirs. And probably no One is 
more eager than he for the time to 
make his exit, although he will, being ; 
Henry Kissinger, hope to make it in 
style with a trumpet or two flourish- 
ing from the sidelines. 

But while even he is dispensable 
and can, at the right time, go without 
irreparable damage, it is extremely-' 
difficult to think of anyone else who 
could, at this precise moment, pick up ' 
the thread of the negotiations over the 
Middle East without some loss of;, 
momentum and continuity. And any 
loss of momentum or continuity there 
could all too easily put all of us right . 
back into the middle of another Arab- 
Israell war with all the dangers .. 
attendant thereto. 

Indeed, much of the criticism of Dr. 
Kissinger right now comes from Zion- .. 
lsts who are fighting a last-ditch 
propaganda battle against any fur- •’ 
ther surrender of the occupied terri- 
lories. The easiest counterattack 
against anyone exerting pressure In 
that direction is the charge of anti- . 
Semitism. It is difficult to level such a 
charge against Dr. Kissinger, who 
happens also to be trusted and liked in 

Cairo and Damascus. 


While nothing he can do in the 
future can equal the drama of his 
reopening of American relations with 
China, it is -also true that nothing he 
has done in the past can equal the 
enormous complexity and difficulty of 
bridging the emotional gap between 
Israel and the surrounding Arabs. It 
is not difficult at all to think that 
Providence shaped him for just this 1 
moment in history. Would the Zionists 
ever accept from a gentile what they 
are in fact taking, although dragging 
their heels every inch of the way, 
from Dr. Kissinger? 

As nearly as any man is ever 
indispensable, he Is needed for finish- 
ing the peacemaking role in the 
Middle East — if it can be finished. 
And we will presumably know before 
midsummer whether it is going to be 
finished. 

Meanwhile there is also the pending 
conclusion of SALT n. Presumably he 
would like to finish that up also and 
perhaps conclude his tour of duty with 
the arrival of Leonid Brezhnev In 
Washington. .That would be a suitable 
occasion for the grand finale to the 
Kissinger drama. What other heights 
would there be left for him to climb — 
If he has by then brought peace to the 
Middle East and framed detente, in 
SALTU? 

The Brezhnev visit would be the 
logical moment for the grand finale. 
It would conclude all the changes 
which have taken place in American 
foreign policy and in the American 
role in the world since Dr. Kissinger 
came to Washington in 1909 as the 
most surprising and unexpected of the 
high-level Nixon appointments. (He 
backed Nelson Rockefeller at the 1968 
Republican convention and left 
Miami assuming that his public ca- 
reer was finished. ) 

Since it would be logical lor him to 
leave then, and since he ham brought 
the Middle East negotiations to the 
brink of a conclusion, a moratorium 
on criticism of him would seem to be 
in order — at least until we see what is . 
going to happen in the Middle Eaust. 


Readers write 

A photographer’s life-style 


To Dm CMMUii Soane* ManBor : 

I feel that Susan Littlewood’s ar-... r 
tide is cme of the very best reviews or 
comments oh my work that I have 
ever had. 

There is one small-point. In a quote 
I say that Edward Weston lived a--- 
monk's life on purpose, with some 
illusion , that "if he lived in a garret 
and froze, it might be very uncomfor-^ 
table physically but was good for the 
soul. . . . Well, that’s a lot of romantic 
baloney." As Edward was one of my 
dearest friends, I think I would like to . 
clarify this. It' is true that Edward 
selected a monklike life,' meaning 
living with great' simplicity, but with 
reasonable comfort 

Somewhere in my quote belongs the 
phrase" . . . I have known of artists, . 
especially musicians who lived under ' 
a garret’ and very uncomfortable , 
conditions under the illusion that it 
was good fen* both tone and soul.” 
feel that this masochistic approach 1 . 
disappeared around the turn of the ' 
century. There may be a few who still 
flagellate themselves, but I certainly 
would not want to imply that Edwanfc 


Weston was. one of these people. He 
simply chose a very simple hfe-styie> 
and only during the depths of the 1930 
depression dld he have intense.eco- 
homic concern. This Is a very minor 
point, but I think In fairness to 
Weston, I should convey tt to you. 1 ; . 
Carmel, Calif . Ansel Adams 

Liquor, on airplanes . . 

■ ToThl C MS m Bcto MobSbc 

7 Right before ,Wortd ; War I, I was . 
employed in the Ftollman Com- 
missary Department, Union station; 
here in Pittsburgh. I remember we' 
were stopped from carrying liquor, as 
were the dining cars by the federal 
government 

Why not pass, a similar law. today 
for the airlines? It can be done. - 
Pittsburgh Walter J.Meshig 

Letters expressing readers’ 

\ views are. welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually r 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
. condensation .’ 


Cairo 

As seen from this vantage point on 
the Nile, what are the prospects for 
the current round of Henry Kis- 
singer’s shuttle diplomacy? 

First it should be remarked that 
Cairo reflects an air of much greater 
prosperity than a year ago. Then 
there was a feeling of enhanced 
military confidence. Today there is 
steadily growing political and eco- 
nomic confidence. 

Every hotel is overflowing with 
foreign delegations, with the United 
States House Armed Sendees Com- 
mittee, with a French parliamentary 
group, with a procession of Arab and 
African dignitaries, with more tour- 
ists than at any time since 1967, and 
most of all, with swarms of foreign 
businessmen seeking to tap the oil 
wealth flowing in for the political 
sustenance and economic devel- 
opment of Egypt. 

As population continues to multiply 
exuberantly, food supply and devel- 
opment barely keep pace, but reason- 
able prospects over the long run look 
brighter than at any time since World 
Warn. 

Ail this gives Egypt a strong stake 
In peace, which must' be weighed, 
however, against an equally strong 
emotional stake in the liberation of its 
occupied territories and the mainte- 
nance of Arab solidarity, without 
which, incidentally, the flow of oil 
money would dry up. 

Which brings us to Henry Kis- 
singer’s diplomatic campaign. Will 
his effort to achieve another substan- 
tial disengagement iivthe Sinai suc- 
ceed? One would certainly hope so, 
but the chances seem' no better than 
even. 

Egypt would hardly consider ano- 
ther disengagement worthwhile 
which did not restore toil the strate- 
gic passes and the Rudeis oil field. 
What, would it be prepared to give in 
return? 

* In the words of an authoritative 
spokesman: "nothing." That is, nei- 
ther a cession of territory nor a 
declaration -of nonbelligerency which 
would permit Israel to hold the rest of 
the occupied territory Indefinitely 
without fear of military challenge. 

On the other hand, Egypt clearly 
has no intention of starting another 
war in any near future and seems 
quite prepared to say so privately. 
One has the impression it expects the 
U.S. to assure Israel of this fact and 
Israel to accept this assurance, but- 
tressed of course by the demilitari- 
zation of the area from which it 
withdraws ..and its occupation by 
United Nations forces. The U.S. also 
would be expected to pay for foe oil - 
Israel would need to replace that from 
Sinai. 

Whether Israel will find such assur- 
ances and assistance sufficient, or 
whether there are other benefits Dr. 
Kissinger will be in a position to offer 


next month. Is the first critical ques- 
tion. Prime Minister Rabin has said 
that he is not interested in a u.S. or 
U.S.-Soviet guarantee. In any case 
the U.S. would presumably be pre ' 
pared to give such a guarantee, if a t 
all, only in the framework of an 
acceptable overall settlement, not 
merely a step toward it. 

Another obstacle in Dr. Kissinger's 
path is that the Egyptians insist there 
must also be this spring another 
Israeli-Syrian disengagement on the 
Golan Heights. Here a significant 
withdrawal would be doubly difficult 
for Israel, and a token pullback might 
be insufficient for Syria. Nor is there 
any sustenance for the PLO in this 
piecemeal process. 

Whatever the fate of the current 
Kissinger endeavor, there seems to be 
general agreement that it wiu have to 
be his last unilateral exercise In this 
context, and that thereafter all the 
parties must return, in the spring or 
early summer, to Geneva. 

The Egyptians believe Dr. Kis- 
singer has nearly exhausted his ex- 
traordinary personal resources. The 
Russians and the Syrians have de- 
manded a return to Geneva. Even 
Israel seems to be approaching the 
conclusion that it is better to negotiate 
the whole package together than to 
continue giving away pieces without 
obtaining a comprehensive settle- 
' ment in return. 

What about the PLO? The Egyptian 
view is that there should be an 
understanding now that they will be 
represented at Geneva, but only “at 
the appropriate time," not neces- 
sarily at the opening stage. 

What are the prospects of success if 
the Geneva conference does recon- 
vene? It will have to face all the 
difficult problems which have hardly 
yet been broached — the West Bank, 
Jerusalem. Golan Heights, Sharm el 
Sheikh, and most important, the con- 
clusion of a real peace between 
Israelis and Arabs. 

At best this could take a long time, 
perhaps two or three years. How long 
will the Arabs be prepared to wait? ' 
The Egyptians point out that since 
the October war President Sadat is no 
longer under either domestic or Arab 
pressure, as he was before, to resort 
to military force. They also hope the 
new political environment, the power 
of the oil producers, will convince the 
Israelis that time no longer works in 
their favor, that they should in their 
own interest settle soon rather than 
late. 

Are these sound calculations? Will 
Israel be prepared to make for- 
reaching concessions? How long will 
Syria and the PLO be willing, or be 
obliged, to wait? These are the great 
unanswered questions. 

The author of this article writes 
from a background of 40 years as 
a United States diplomat. 

© J97S Charles W. Yost 


How to save public housing 


By M. Carl Holman 


From almost any vantage point, 
public housing for the poor has a well- 
earned bad name.- ~ 

The fecferal government is reluc- 
tant, to put It mildly, to Invest more 
funds in high-rise structures in- 
habited by those who can'tpay the full 
housing costs. : • 

Local, bousing authorities are less 
able, if more willing, to support even 
the existing public housing. ' 

~ Inhabitants of public hots tog are 
mired in deteriorating -- buildings 
where living conditions are appalling 
and crime is rampant — a breeding 
ground for trouble. 

There would appear to be ho escape 
from the perpetual cycle. 

Despite this gloomy picture, there 
Is a possible solution. The federal 
government believes It bolds suf- 
ficient promise to tout it to. housing 
authorities across the country; 

The solution grew out 'of a pro- 
« tracted dispute in Newark.N-J., over 
the Stella Wright pu bUc-hotising prqj- 
ect. This complex, situated In -the 
center of the city ghetto, is a massive 
: block of seven 13-story buildings hous- 
ing up to S.OOOpersons. ; 

■ Overcrowded, poorly maintaine d or 
' xtot maintained'^ all, It h&d'bectahe a 
; "hellhole " to its tenants as early as 
the mid-' 60 s, infested with rate and : 
roaches, riddled with crime* end with 
junkies occupying - vacant:;: apart 
xnents. By 1970, when tenants had 
foiled repeatedly to have such condi- 
tions remedied by the Newmk Hmm- 
ing Authority, they declared a- rent 
strike; along With residents of Other 
public housing in the city. Before the 
bitter four-year strike was over, tee 
tenants had withheld over 
ta'ranb ted foe Newark Etotesing 
Authority sought .to -evict them. and ■ 
: shut down the project, 

,- The shutdown was averted- by in- 
tensive negotiations tovbhdng-the 
participants, the mayor and.'-.pfo«*r 
prominent citizens, of. New^Hs,/ted 


NHA’s effort to close the project. 
Negotiations were carried on under 
the aegis of a court injunction. After 
months of futile effort, the. Newark 
Urban Coalition was asked to inter- 
cede. With the added Influence of its 
business members an accord was 
finally reached. 

One part of the agreement was 
tenant management at Stella Wright, 
on the theory that tenants would take 
better care of their own housing. They 
better understood its problems and, 
as tenant management, could in- 
corporate as private business 8nd 
seek private assistance. 

A second aspect was establishment 
of a citizen’s task force, composed of 
three tenants, an NHA official, the 
Newark police director, and four 
prominent citizens, with the president 
of the Newark Urban 1 Coalition as 
Chairman. 

Further, the agreement contained 
an understanding -that HUD would 
allocate $13 million for improve- 
ments at foe housing project. : 

The agreement is not self-enforcing 
and the results on the accord are still 
to come in. However, the pact has 
generated an; infusion M community 
assistance, with Rutgers University 
offering free msnagem^tcaibtng to 
tenants, the Newark police depart- 
ment providing Improved security, 
the state: offering social services 
assistance, and the New- Jersey Bell 
Telephone Company providing added 
security for building an d •grounds. 

It remains to be /seen; just' how 
successful " foe Newark. eijq >eriineilt 
will be. But foe fact that this agree- 
ment could be reached : within a 
community long .torn by dissension 
showsitls jwttoalsie to try and save 


^ : Perhaps foe /Ntewarfe agreement 


amteice.CoCogre^ that federal sub- 
n3 f7° r akflesto BuppterneritpQblichousing is 

*• Newark, .and ^ a w brfowhltepifolicp61icy. . 

■such federal agencies as tl»33epart- . - *■:■■}<■: .--- ^ 

merits of Housing and Urbah Bevel- Mr. Holman dt prestdem of tne 

opment and Justice. 7: :'T, ~ . Satiortal Urban Coalition,; a pri- 

. The dispute wound up : ~ vote organization teitesl rn Wnsh- 

when the tenants moved foteofiesteil :• ingum. T. .... ; .• *• ; . 
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